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1871 FIFTY-TWO YEARS 1923 


of Conservative and Efficient Management together with 
Liberal Concessions to its Policyholders have placed the 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


Where it is today (s iw ) of up-to-date, well estab- 
IN THE FRONT Bg | lished and progressive Old 
RANK ES Line Companies 


Assets December 31, $32,633,933 .05 
Insurance in Force 230,322,163 .00 
Payments to Policyholders Since Organization... 30,051,860 .92 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 


<> 
National Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
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A Mutual Company Organized in 1848 








Nationally known as the “VERMONT COMPANY,” with an 
asset strength typified in the granite of the Green Mountains 








A policyholders’ Company, announcing liberalization in policy benefits, as follows: 


Reduction in initial premium rates. 


Readjustment and increase in dividend scale. 





Increase in the rate of surplus interest apportioned to installment certain 
benefits. 


Increase in surrender values to the full reserve, at and after the fifth an- 
niversary, made retroactive to all outstanding participating standard policies. 
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Adoption of second-year cash, loan, paid-up, and extended insurance values, 
retroactively applied to issues of 1922 and 1923. 
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HOW ABOUT THE “NIXIES” 


A ‘“Nixie’”’ is a letter which the mail man is unable to 
deliver. If the person to whom the letter is addressed is 
unknown or removed the letter comes back to the post 
office as a ‘“‘Nixie.”’ 

‘ 
Many carefully written letters, subjects of much time 
and effort, end in the ‘‘Nixie”’ box. 


A ‘“‘Nixie’’ for the life insurance agent is an application 
upon which he may have expended much effort but which 


is rejected by his company. 


Such ‘‘Nixies”’ offer little grief for agents of The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company because policies are 
issued on practically all applications sent in and the policies 
are back in the hands of the agents ready for delivery in 
record breaking time. 


You end your ‘“‘Nixie’’ problems when you 


E(’) LINCOLN) 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘““Its Name Indicates Its Character’’ 


Lincoln Life Building 
Now More Than $275,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Chicago Convention a Practical Meeting in Every Way--Many Valuable 
Selling Helps Brought Out 


F the attendance at the opening session of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
at Chicago last Wednesday was somewhat 
smaller than it has been in other cities 

where the convention has met during re- 

cent years, there was no corresponding lack 
of interest and enthusiasm. By the time 

the morning session was half over a good- 
ly number of agents and company men had filled up some of the 


vacant seats in the Medinah Temple. 


lars of insurance will be written for purposes of this kind 


during the next twelve months. 


GETTING UNDER Way 
When the meeting had been called to order, there was fifteen 
minutes of lusty singing, led by W. G. Eisenhauer. This was 
followed by a prayer, offered by Dr. John Timothy Stone. 
Rather than read his formal report, which had been handed 
to the [Executive Committee at its meeting on Tuesday, Presi- 
dent [¢lason reviewed informally his ad- 





If there has been criticism of former 
meetings that much of the program con- NEW 
sisted of impractical suggestions, such National 
criticism of the Chicago meeting was 
entirely wanting, and had it been voiced 


it would not have been justified. York City. 


The keynote of the whole meeting was 
how to increase the sale of life insurance, Boston; 
and this theme permeated everything that 
Secretary—John 

Angeles. 


was said. The audience was not fed on 


how to produce 


far from it. 


far-fetched ideas of 


million dollar lines. Kach York City. 


suggestion had rather to do with the more 





practical and more feasible thing—the in- 


OFFICERS 
Association of 
Underwriters 

President—Graham C. Wells, 


Vice-Presidents — George Lackey, 

Oklahoma City; Earl G. Manning, 
Edward S. Brashears, 
Washington, D. C.; Edward Mor- 
wick, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Treasurer—Robert 


Executive Secretary—Everett M. En- 
sign, New York City. 


ministration, touching on the principal 
events of the past year. He expressed 
due appreciation of the efforts of his 
Walker, Roy 1. 


Hleartman, Karl G. Manning and vA. FE. 


Life 
associates, Henry I. 
New 
lawson, vice-presidents of the Associa- 
tion. 

Ile then urged the agents to develop 
themselves so that they would be prepared 
Los 


Russell, to cope with present-day problems of the 


business, and would be equipped to meet 


L. Jones, New 


the increasing modern demands for life 
insurance coverage. Mr. [liason declared 
that the agent nowadays must be able to 








creasing of a $1,000 application to one 

for $1,250, or a $2,000 application to one for $2,500, ete. 
Life underwriters have sensed the possibilities of selling 

insurance for bequests and charitable purposes, and if those who 

attended the Chicago convention put into practice some of the 

suggestions offered there, undoubtedly many thousands of dol- 


render a real service. .\ssociation meet- 
ings must be a medium for exchange of experiences of mem- 
bers which will make for the progress of the profession. 

He spoke of the vast amount of good accomplished by sales 
Over forty of them have been held during his ad- 


Mr. Elia- 


congresses. 


ministration, with an aggregate attendance of 15,000. 











THE 


son believes that the National Association should devote itself 
to showing the public new uses for life insurance. It is up to 
the companies to educate their agents, either through the vari- 
ous schools or by training from home office men. The efforts 
of the National Association henceforward should be executive 
and directive. 

The Rev. John R. Thompson followed President Eliason 
with a splendid address on “‘Hlow Adequate Life Insurance 
Will Decrease Dependency, Illiteracy, Poverty and Crime.” 
There was nothing superficial in what Mr. Thompson had to 
say. Ile is a man very much in earnest, and an almost religious 
tone permeated his address. He regards insurance agents as a 
kind of human Providence. They serve the public as eyes, 
making their prospects see what life insurance will do to pre- 
vent dependency and illiteracy, and to stamp out poverty and 
crime. Insurance meets all human needs, in 
the opinion of Mr. Thompson. He spoke of 
what the institution of insurance had done to 
promote thrift in the American people. 

The slums and squalor of poverty bred 
criminals. Adequate insurance keeps people 


out of such living conditions. No other busi- 
ness is serving the public so well today as life 
Insurance agents are in partner 


They 


insurance. 
ship with God, said Mr. Thompson. 
are helping God to paint the sky of human 


life blue. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
The discussion of the subject of the morn- 


ing, “Practical Methods of Increasing the 


Amount of the Average Policy.” was opened GRAHAM 


by Darby A: Day, president of the Chicago \Xewty-Fected 
Association of Life Underwriters. Association of 


INCREASING THE SIZE OF THE POLICY 


Mr. Day simply introduced the leader of the subject, I. J. 
Clark, of Baltimore. Mr. Clark was interrupted until it could 
be determined where to place the speakers on the platiorm. 
The discussion of the first case in connection with increasing 


the size of the policy then followed. 


ILLUSTRATION (1) 


sentley, 28 years old, is a young bank clerk. He is married and 
Tere r daughter three years old. [le has just been persuaded that 
ht to have insurance, and with great difhculty the underwriter ha 


t his t 


¢ o take a policy for $2000. He thinks this is all he cai 
My Sere 
< ord 


now. His wife was a bookkeeper before her marriage and has 
no funds of her own. His parents are without means; and beyond two 
or three Liberty Bonds and a small balance in the bank, he has nothing 
laid by. Tle is getting a salary of $110 a month. Ile feels that $2000 
of insurance is adequate, although not sufficient to meet the needs of his 
wife and baby, but says he may increase it later. 


Vir. G. Dz 


dividends on a $2000 policy are sufficient to purchase $500 


consent 


\dler of Salt Lake City pointed out that the 
extra insurance. He also pointed out that in case of persons 
who took their insurance before the war the present scale of 
prices makes those policies inadequate and that they should, 
therefore, be increased. 

Speaking of the time of expiration of twenty-year life and 
endowment policies, Mr. Adler said that at that time man) 
feel that their insurance agent should have sold them 


mel 
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much more insurance originally. In making sales to young 


men, this should be kept in mind. 


ILLUSTRATION (2) 

Mr. Wilkins, age 27, who is married and has three children, receives 
a salary of $3600. He has his home partly paid for, has a little money 
in the bank and a few Liberty Bonds. He carries no life insurance but 
contemplates the purchase of a 20-payment life policy for $2500 when he 
is thirty years old, which will cost him about $85 annually. He jg yery 
methodical and plans carefully. Mrs. Wilkins is rather cool on th 
subject of life insurance. She feels that the sacrifice made by her hys. 
band in supporting his family on such an income is great, and she prefers 
to go without the insurance rather than add to his burden. She also has 
ideas of her own, and feels that this is something that does not concer: 
her. She is an independent woman, a member of the League of Wome 
Voters and of the Woman's Club in her town, and has strong views 
upon the economic position of women. llow can this situation be yse 
to supply the evident need of insurance ? 


Mr. 


Gilman said that this problem requires that the agen 
sell himself to both Wilkins and his wife 
making them believe, as he believes, that $<p 
Mr. Gil 
man closed by saying that the agent shoul 


a month is necessary in this case. 


believe so strongly in the necessity for life 
insurance in this case that he could sell it t 


both of them. 
ILLUSTRATION (3) 
Mr. Miller, who is married and has three children, 
has an income of $4600 a year. He owns his home 
-which cost him about $12,000—on which there is a 
mortgage of $5000. He feels the need of life in- 
surance and contemplates taking a $10,000 policy 
feeling that this lump sum, with the house in good 
shape, will amply provide for his family in case of 
his death. Mrs. Miller has no means of her ow 
and has never handled much money. Mr. Miller 
considers that $10,000 is a very substantial amount 
llow can it be shown that it is inadequate? 


Edward .\. Woods demonstrated this case 


WELLS 


Minted in place of It. FE. Fowler. He suggested that 


Underwriters it be pointed out that the ten thousand woul 
be essential to provide income and that Miller 
should also cover the mortgage on the house, leaving it clear 
He also suggested that the income of $10,000 be reduced t 
weekly terms ($2.50 per week) and thus the total inadequacy 
would be demonstrated. A further suggestion was that the 
minimum requirements of Miller’s wife and family be put 
down and then Miller would see how fast the income of tet 
thousand would disappear. 


ILLUSTRATION (4) 
13, a farmer, with a wife and four children, 5 
He has no other insurance. Th 
ly 
means and 


Mr. Anderson, age 
about to take out a policy for $5000. 
underwriter knows that he has considerable feels that hi 
inadequately appreciates the value of insurance. He has a mortgage 0! 
on his farm, due the local bank, upon which he is paying the 

He also owes the local bank $1200 on notes endorsed by his 
and he, in turn, is endorser on a note of the brother for $800 
this situation be used to increase the amount of insuranet 


S6O00O 

interest 
brother, 
How 
proposed? 


ane 


see in this case should be the banker, who would be desirots 


Cdil 
Darby, of Baltimore, thought that the first: man t 


of providing means for the quick and sure liquidation of thi 


1 : - . . eee 
loan. He mentioned several ways of doing this. [faving sole 
the banker, Mr. Darby would use his influence to secure tht 
In talking to Anderson, Mr. Darby 


illustrated a new thought in the yes attitude, saying to Ander- 


application of Anderson. 


son, “You certainly had not ought to have more life insuranct 
(Continued on page 0) 
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INSURANCE AND ADVERTISING 
ELODIOUS discord is something 
everyone has become more or less 

familiar with and accommodated to dur- 
ing the past decade. Therefore the re- 
sults of the survey made by the insurance 
department of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States on insurance and 
advertising, recently distributed among 
members of the instrrance department of 
the National Chamber and others, do 
not strike one as so shocking or dis- 
turbing in view of the variety of opin- 
ions expressed by company executives, 
advertising managers, advertising agents 
and journalists. There are almost as 
many opinions about all kinds of in- 
surance advertising as there are persons 
Out of it all, 
one does gather an essential agreement, 


expressing themselves. 


acommon aim expressed in widely varied 
but nevertheless : 
namely, the fundamental principle, long 
maintained by THe Specratror, that it 


ways, emphasized 


is the agent—the solicitor directly repre- 
senting the company in contact with the 
policyholder or prospective policyholder— 
that is the real advertising force in in- 
surance. 

The opinions as to the value of general 
advertising in the lay press, newspapers 
and magazines, are by no means concur- 
tent. Some believe it good, one or two 
enthuse over it, others have no use for it 
at all, while most of those who have tried 
it and are still using it cannot see any 
direct benefits. The majority substantiate 
the view held by Tire Seecraror as to 


insurance journal advertising, which per- 
haps is best summarized by the following 
quotation from the survey: 

Companies advertising in the insurance jour- 
nals do so largely because they recognize the 
need of a trade press, and also the value of 
keeping their names and methods of operation 
before the eyes of those to whom the public 
looks for intelligent advice on all branches of 
insurance. 

In brief, then, insurance advertising 
should first and primarily be directed 
toward the education and enlightenment 
of those engaged in selling insurance or 
representing the companies in their con- 
tacts with the buyers of insurance. The 
particular application to each individual 
applicant, whether it be life, fire or cas- 
ualty—it matters little which—is a subject 
that can be discussed and settled only by 
personal contact with agent or broker. 
There is at hand, in the form of publica- 
tions, including many leaflets published by 
The Spectator Company, a fund of ex- 
amples of individual application of insur- 
ance principles which have long been 


profitably used in closing business or in 


arousing personal interest in insurance. 

It is indeed rather curious to note the 
reaction of one contributor to the survey 
—an advertising man, to be sure, probably 
totally lacking in any experience in the 
field of actual insurance selling: 

The campaigns that we have run recently 
have not been keyed, nor has the copy been 
such that we can give any definite figures or 
returns from our national publicity. Naturally, 
we are thoroughly sold on the value of na- 
past ten or fif- 
space regularly 


tional advertising, and for the 
teen years we have been using 
in national publications. 

a certain amount ot space in insur- 
name publicity 


W e usc 
ance publications, largely for 
and good-will, and trade-mark advertising. We 
really have nothing to “sell” the agents who 
read these insurance publications. 

The foregoing is an interesting mixture 
in that it clearly states that the advertiser 
has no measure of definite returns from 
national advertising expenditures, yet de- 
clares the company “naturally 
thoroughly sold on the value of national 
the next statement a 
similar paradox appears. On 
hand, the insurance journals are recog- 
nized as a desirable and valuable medium 
for building good-will and advertising a 
trade-mark, this the 
statement says, “really has nothing to 
‘sell’ the agents who read these insurance 


to be 


advertising.” In 


the one 


yet company, so 


publications.” 


Editorial 





For some reason there has persisted in 
the insurance world generally the feeling 
that the best results are obtained through 
a well-organized agency force which is 
proud of its company and its achieve- 
ments, its claim-paying record and fair 
treatment of agents and_ policyholders 
alike. It may not be necessary for a 
company to “sell” these qualities to the 
agency and brokerage ranks, but then 
why advertise for good-will or to popu- 
larize among agents a trade-mark? <A 
trade-mark and good-will are valuable 
only when backed up by concrete services 
deserving of good-will or confidence in 
the mark. Mere publicity never built a 
trade-mark that endured. 

At best, advertising of insurance of all 
kinds to the general public through maga- 
zines and newspapers is not conceded to 
be capable of doing more than auxiliary 
service, the real development of business 
heing dependent upon agency service. 
William Alexander, secretary of The 
-quitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, a well-established company 
that has pioneered in all forms of adver- 
tising and publicity, says in this connec- 
tion: 

The insurance companies have advertised. 
But the people have not been interested. Con- 
sequently, as the people have not gone to the 
companies, the companies have heen forced to 
vo to the people. That is to say, they send 
cut their agents, who by personal solicitation 


induce those who need insurance to take 


ft, * * * 

It is much cheaper to send a letter to a se- 
iected list of well-to-do people, calling atten- 
tion to a marked paragraph in an accompany- 
booklet, or leaflet, than to publish the same 
matter in newspapers; and in many cases at- 


ng 
mS 


tention will be given to advertising matter dis- 
tributed in this way which would be disregarded 
‘f inserted in the newspapers. 


On the whole, the report of the Cham- 
her of Commerce should elicit consider- 
able interest. It should be stated that this 
report was prepared in response to an 
inquiry by a life insurance company re- 
garding the extent to which advertising 
is being used in the insurance field. The 
report is merely the compilation of the 
replies to the letter of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and is not intended to express 
the attitude of the Chamber, nor of the 
insurance department thereof on the sub- 
ject of advertising. It is most admirable 
in its genuine approval of insurance jour- 
nal advertising as a practical force and 
in its recognition of the insurance jour- 








nals as constructive elements in the de- 
velopment of the insurance business. It 
is not claimed in all the communications 
that advertising in the insurance jour- 
nals is productive of tangible monetary 
returns or of definite connec- 
tions, but it is contended that advertising 


agency 


I 
in insurance journals is a direct contribu- 
tion toward the enlightenment and educa- 
tion of the individuals who actually do the 
selling of insurance, and are the most im- 
portant factors in the production of busi- 


ness. 


HE eyes of the life insurance inter- 

ests throughout the country have 
been focussed on the convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers at Chicago during the past week. The 
meeting, arranged by men who are 
thoroughly conversant with every phase 
of the business and attended by as many 
prominent life insurance men as have 
ever met in conclave anywhere in this 


country at a single association’s gather- 


ing, has been successful from every 
standpoint. The underwriter has taken 


away many selling helps in the form of 
ideas which will literally put money in 
his pocket and the executive has come 
into even closer touch with the units over 
which he has jurisdiction. Many of the 
benefits of the recent convention will not 
be fully realized until their influence be- 
comes apparent in later field work, but 
they are present none the less, and to the 
individuals who made the great meeting 
possible, and to the Chicago Life Under- 
hour, 


writers .\ssociation, hosts of the 


all praise is due. Life insurance, as a 
means of doing away with poverty and 
as a method of provision for the future, 
has been held up to public view with tell- 
ing effect and the results of this exhi- 
bition are certain to be made manifest in 
a new conception on the part of the aver- 
life 
for 


what insurance is and 


do 


man of 


age 


what it) will him and for his 


family. 


New England Directory Issued 
The 1923 edition of the “Standard [Insurance 
Directory of New [¢ngland” has been 
the Standard Publishing Company. 
1500 pages of 
ance companies and agents in 


issued by 


It contains 
over information about insur- 


New England, 
of 


including lists of companies; names officers 


and managers: lists of agents, by towns, with 


companies represented; lists of brokers: fire 


protection and other data. The directory sells 


at $3 per copy. 
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National Association of Life Underwriters 


(Continued from page 4) 


“No.” “Well, then, 
vou certainly ought to have as much as you 


than you need, had you?” 


need.”” Anderson is forced to say “Yes.” 
ILLUSTRATION (5) 

Mr. Carson, age 38, is considering applyinz 
for a monthly income of $100 for his wife, who 
is 34 years old. He has two children, William, 
age 12, and Sarah, age 8. He has a salary of 
$5000 and has some extra income in addition 
to his salary. He carries no insurance except 
a small amount in a beneficial order. His rea 
son for not considering a larger amount of in 
surance is that he is under considerable expense 
in providing for his mother, 75 years old and a 
widow, who is wholly dependent upon him, as 
he has but one brother, who is tubercular and 
earning nothing, and one sister whose husband 
is unable to contribute to the mother’s support. 
Does this situation develop a nced for further 
insurance ? 

Leonard C. Spaulding found a need for $1000 
a month in this case and showed by successive 
steps to Carson that he must have that much to 





OkVILLE THORP 
National 


Underwriters 


Past President, \ssociation of Life 


protect his dependents. Mr. Spaulding believes 
that every policy should be reduced to terms of 
income at conservative rates of interest and, 
taking into account the investment of capital in 
securities over par, thus reducing the normal 


rate of interest. 


Liri 


from the floor 


EcoNOMK VAL EO 


The discussion of the subject 
hrought out some suvgestions from past-presi 
dent Orville Thorp of Iallas, Texas. He said 


that he had been trying to figure out some 


standard of the economic value of 


He addressed a letter to fifty rail 


workable 
human life. 
problem, asking for a 


read attorneys on the 


list of judgments. Mr. Thorp picked a few of 
the replies at random, showing that for a man 
a month the average judgment 


He pointed out that if a jury 


earning $200 
is over $30,000. 
could value a life that high, life insurance men 
should do the same. 

Thorp read part 
ot an News, 


which was published following the recent meet- 


6 


As of general interest, M[r 


editorial from the Minneapolis 


ing of the National Convention of Insurance 


Commissioners. 


Rep Cross Appear 
\fter a lot of singing, led by W. G, Eisen. 
hauer, Past-President Lawrence Priddy of 
New York, representing the executive com. 


mittee of the association, read a memorandum 
on the Japanese catastrophe, and asked a cop. 
tribution from the assembled convention to aid 
in the Red Cross relief work. All subscrip- 


tions were sent to the national headquarters of 
the Red Cross, and from there allotted to th 
Mr. Priddy’s 
appeal was followed by a further talk from 
Past-President J. L. Shuff of Cincinnati. Oye; 
$6800 was raised. The Resolution follows: 


The National Association of Life Under. 
writers in annual meeting assembled desire 
express their deepest sympathy with the great 
and friendly nation of Japan in the horribk 
disaster that has befallen them. This bod 
heing vitally interested in the widows and or- 
phans and in the conservation of human life js 
stunned by this awful catastrophe and our sym- 
pathies are deeply moved. Realizing that im- 
mediate financial aid is important and impera 
tive, we hereby appeal to the life underwriters 
of the United States of America to give freel 
to the relief of our stricken friends, and w 
hereby tender to the national headquarters oi 


home towns of the subscribers. 


the American Red Cross this, our first gift 
towards their immediate relief. 

The memorandum of the executive com- 
mittee was put to vote by President Eliason, 


and adopted unanimously. 


President Eliason put over Dr. Stevenson's 
address until the afternoon, because of the de- 
lay due to Red Cross activities. He said that 
this convention is the largest gathering of [if 
insurance men ever assembled. 

Adjournment followed the appointment of 


the nominating comittee. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The Wednesday 
with a larger audience than in the morning, 


afternoon session opened 
due to the arrival of many more delegates on 
Franklin 
Dr. John A. Stever- 
son, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Company of the U. S. A., was 
introduced as the first speaker of the after- 
noon. Dr. Stevenson’s address will be found 
on another page of this issue of THe SPec- 
raror. Harry C. McNamer, vice-president ol 
the Chicago association, made an announcement 
the at the 


the morning trains. 
Beston was in the chair. 


second vice-president of 


regarding evening entertainment 
municipal pier. 

\lr. Ganse then introduced [rederick Paul 
Keppel, president of the Carnegie Foundation 
who spoke on the subject “Need of More Life 
Insurance to Support Charitable, Philanthropic 
and Educational Mr. Keppel’s 


address appears elsewhere in this issue of THE 


Institutions.” 
SPECTATOR. 


Lire INSURANCE FoR BEQUESTS 


The topic of the afternoon was “Life Insur- 


ance for Bequests.” Robert L. Jones, genera! 


W. Ganse of | 
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Mutual of 
he National Asso- 


New York of the State 


went 10 
and treasurer ot t 


Worcester, ; 
ion, opened the subject. 
of this new subject to 


\lr. Ganse spoke 
rat qe 
of the importance life 
surance before introducing Mr. Jone 2 Mr. 
Jones recalled Conwell’s famous address Acres 
; Diamond,” and said that attention to the 
abject would result in man agents finding 


of Diamonds” right i their own home 
es ‘ : 

He 
to the charities im 
He has made his wife trustee and 
himself but 


bai Py « > ae 
related his own personal plan in 


towll. : F 
he is 1n- 


veference which 
terested. : 
has taken a policy not only for 
an equal one for his wife, so that in the event 
; the death of either or both these charities 
ili receive a fund in behalf of each. THe sug- 
ested that each agent first build up a program 
himself and then he would be in a posi- 
fon to sell similar plans to his clientele. 

E. A. Woods, leading the su ject, emphasized 
its practical viewpoints. He brought out that 
the salvation of the professional life insur- 
sal agent is to make a repeat sale, requiring 





the confidence of real service rendered. The 
ailing of life insusance for the benefit of char- 
table institutions is one of the best ways of 
rendering the kind of service that brings con- 
He als) brought out that the recogni- 


] 


idence. 
on of this subject brings connection with big 


men of the town. 


[LLUSTRATION 1 


The Corn Belt Hospital is a very popular 
iustitution in Sioux City and its officers and 
directors, who are among the most prominent 
people in the place, are deeply interested in it. 
It is full to overflowing and ultimately the 
authorities hope to enlarge the hospital and 
have discussed setting aside funds that will 
eventually make a building fund for a badly 
needed addition. An underwriter of the Solvent 
Life Insurance Company, unacquainted jn the 
town, starts soliciting there. How can the 
needs of the Corn Belt Hospital be used by 
him to get a start? 
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resident, Life 


Lawrence Priddy, demonstrating the above 


=| eee : 
Wustration, showed that over 6000 persons are 
interested in this hospital, forming a fruitful 


ield of prospects for a live agent. He 
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emphasized the value of the opportunity thus 
offered. 
ILLUSTATION 2 

\ solicitor of the Universal Life Insurance 
{company is visiting a small town in a rich 
country territory where the principal church 
is a Methodist Church, handicapped by a mort- 
gage of $10,000, which has some difficulty in 
raising the $600 annual interest. This inter- 
est, of course, interferes with the salary of the 
pastor, as the interest must be paid first. The 
church has not many members of large means 
but there are perhaps nine or ten quite well- 
to-do voung men actively interested in it. Can 
life insurance supply any need created by this 
situation ? 


W. M. the 


proper viewpoint before attacking a subject of 


Hammond spoke of need of a 
this kind. 
ILLUSTRATION 3 
Mr. Davis is an enthusiastic Princeton man. 
lle is thirty years old, married, has three small 
children, and carries a fair amount of insurance 
for his family. THe has an annual income of 


about $9000 and his wife has some property 
of her own. He owns his home, which is clear. 
Two of his children are bovs, whom he ex- 


pects to attend Princeton. Ile is secretary of 
his class and in twenty years expects to at- 


tend his twenty-fifth class reunion. He is 
particularly interested in the department of 
physics. He is a great friend of a professor 


in that department and hopes, as he makes more 
money, to give or leave Princeton a sum for 
physical research, as he is in a that 
is interested in certain phases of physical re- 
How cen fife insurance be utilized te 


business 


search. 
carry out his plans? 

Heartman brought out that the obvious 
endowment 


Roy 


suggestion here is a_ twenty-year 


which would assure this man of attaining his 
ambition at a time when he most desired it 
He brought 
velved in the whole proposition. 


over earnestness and sincerity are a necessity 


out the ingrained sentiment in- 


To carry it 


and therefore the agent must not only have 
the vision of what he is about to do but carry 
it out in relation to himself. 


ILLUSTRATION 4 

At Clearwater College it is customary for 
every graduating class to present to the college 
some kind of memorial. The of 1923, 
consisting of 200 members, desires to start a 
movement, to be joined by members of  suc- 
ceeding classes, for the erection of a new 
evmnasium on the campus at some future date. 


Ss 


class 


Tine class treasury contains $3000, which can 
be used as the nucleus of such a fund. How 
can life insurance be of assistance ? 

Ralph Sanborn related the plan used re 


cently in Boston for the Massachusetts Insti- 


tute of Technology. The plan has been pre- 


viously published and is well known. In gen- 
eral the plan contemplates the holding of all 
Mutual 


so as to provide 


funds in trust by the John Ilancock 
Lite (the insuring company ), 
for premiums on policies which might other- 
wise have lapsed. 
ILLUSTRATION 5 

Mrs. Duffy is very much interested in the 
Orphan’s Home, which is located just beyond 
the outskirts of the town where she lives, and 
is a frequent visitor there. She always pro- 
vides the Christmas tree and decorations, which 
cost her about $100, and by giving this Christ- 
mas cheer to the orphans in the home has very 
much endeared herself to them, who look upon 
her as Mrs. Santa Claus. She has been doing 
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it for a great many years and it has become 
a great pleasure to her. Can life insurance 
he utilized to perpetuate this gift? 

Arthur Redclick had a similar case to this 
and related his experience in caring for it. 


ILLUSTRATION 6 

During the latter years of the life of Miss 
I:lizabeth Cork, daughter of R. J. Cork, a 
well-known philanthropist in the City of Cin- 
cinnati, she gave each week a basket of food 
to each of ten families located in the tenement 
district of Cincinnati. Her father was much 
interested in this philanthropic work of his 
daughter and since her death has continued it. 
!Tow can this be continued after the father’s 
death ? 

Miss R. L. 
that a life 
he very welcome here and that the beneficiary 


Maisel of New York suggested 


insurance man (or woman) would 





CHARLES J. ROCKWELL 


Director, Division of Life Insurance, Univer- 


sity of Pittsburgh 


charitable organization 
should be made the fund. She 
brought out that it might be found that a small 
policy for this purpose would make an oppor- 


of some well-known 


trustee of 


tunity for carrying out many other hobbies and 
other 


for 


purposes. 


ILLUSTRATION : 

\n underwriter in a town with a population 
of 25,000 finds that the leading citizens of the 
place are very much interested in the local 
hospital, which receives support from both men 
and women of the town. A campaign to raise 
$100,000 for its endowment has just been con- 
cluded. Mr. Thompson, president of the hos- 
pital, is particularly interested in it because 
he believes it saved the life of his wife, who 
had a serious emergency operation performed 
there successfully. Had it been necessary to 
take her to a distant hospital, she might have 
died before the operation could have been per- 
tormed. In recognition of the service rendered 
his wife, and also because of his interest in 
the hospital, he would like sometime to endow 
a bed in the name of his mother, who before 
her death had also been very much interested 
ii the hospital. What insurance service will 
supply the need thus suggested ? 

John Dolph said that the need for life in- 
surance in this case is too obvious and that 
He 
pointed out that in this work care should be 
taken not to develop the need for charity and 
The idea of life insurance 


no agent should miss such an opportunity. 


to nurse poverty. 








is to promote wealth and all work in favor of 
charitable institutions should be developed from 
that angle in order to give real service. 


ILLUSTRATION 8 

In soliciting in a town an underwriter learns 
that Mr. Hopkins is deeply interested in 
Y. M. C. A. work and particularly in the for- 
eign work of that organization. He subscribes 
$1000 a year toward the support of a “Y” 
secretary in China, whose salary is being taken 
care of by a small group of persons, of which 
Mr. Hopkins is the chief subscriber. He has 
been subscribing toward the support of this 
secretary for eleven years and is deeply inter- 
ested in his work. How can this interest be 
used to show the need which can be supplied 
by life insurance? 

IF. W. Ganse brought out that a small addi- 
tional subscription by each member would pro- 
vide a life insurance trust fund sufficient to 
care for the work indefinitely and provide also 
for changes in living scales. 

The subject was summed up by Edward A. 
Woods, speaking to the subject, “How to Pre- 
pare a Lite Insurance Bequest Campaign.” He 
pointed out that it is necessary that every cam- 
paign be fundamentally for the benefit of the 
institution or institutions and that 
the agents’ interest must never appear. 

Following a few notices regarding changes 
in the program adjournment came at 4.35. 
The delegates then repaired to the municipal 
pier, where the Chicago Association arranged a 
program of entertainment. 


involved 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 

The Thursday meetings were in two groups, 
one on agency building, John Newton Russell 
heing chairman, and one on getting prospects, 
of which Graham C. Wells chairman 
Most of the general agents attended the former. 
while the bulk of the soliciting 
agents, attended the latter. 


was 


delegates, 


MetHops oF GETTING PRrosPECTS 

Charles Gilman of Boston gave a character- 
istic talk on his methods of developing prospects 
at the opening session of the group meeting 
on “Methods of Getting Prospects.” Mr. 
Gilman has a personality and a quickness of 
wit which the full 
operation of his clientele and through them is 


enable him to get co- 
constantly increasing his business acquaintance. 

Mr. Gilman, although a special agent, said 
that he liked to consider himself the biggest 
general agent in Boston. He told several stories 
of his work illustrative of his point, which was 
that his friends believe in him so thoroughly 
that they not only will not buy life insurance 
of any one else, but they are constantly work- 
ing for him and getting him new prospects. 
Mr. Gilman advised his audience to keep im 
touch with coming men in their towns by every 
possible means. They are the men who sooner 
or later buy insurance in large blocks. 


PrizE TALKS 
Harvey Weeks, 


Association and a well-known organizer, took 


president of the Buffalo 
charge of a stunt consisting of a free-for-all 
competition in suggestions for getting pros- 


pects. He offered a ten-dollar bill as a prize. 





pies 


constant 
He told 
how he came to Chicago as a stranger fifteen 


Mr. finds that 


service builds up a list of prospects. 


Myer of Chicago 


years ago and built up his first prospects by at- 
tending public functions, about 25 per cent of 
«ll the men could the 
telephone being present. 

Mr. Johnson of Davenport, lowa, is another 


whom he interest on 


believer in service as a means of developing 
prospect lists. 
THE WINNER SPEAKS 

Mr. Flickinger of Indianapolis recommended 
systematic effort to see every man_ possible 
hy an attempt to go straight through indus- 
trial plants and business blocks. He finds the 
law of averages his favor. 

George Kedrick of substantiated 
the service idea except that he carries it much 
further than most, for he does anything com- 
ing to hand that needs to be done. 

Miss R. F. Maisel said that in the develop- 
ment of the program idea she has found that 
her clientele give her so many names that at 
all times she has more prospects than she can 


works in 
Rochester 


take care of. 


CLOSING THE SUBJECT 


George W. Ryan of Pittsburgh was intro- 


duced by Chairman Wells and suggested a 
number of methods of interesting otherwise 
cold prospects. One of his main thoughts 


was that most life insurance agents talk too 
much, that they should be less desirous of tall- 
ing life insurance all the time. 

Mr. Flickinger of Indianapolis won the ten 
dollars and Miss Maisel of New York won 
honorable mention. 


THE PreE-APPROACH 

Dr. Griffin O. Lovelace of New York Uni- 
versity was introduced, his subject being “The 
Pre-Approach.” Before opening his subject he 
made announcement of the J. D. Bookstaver 
scholarships, details of which will be found 
on another page of this issue of THe SpecTaTor. 
Mr. Bookstaver was introduced received 
an ovation. 

Mr. Lovelace dealt with only one phase of 
the subject, that being the needs of a beginner 
in attempting cold canvass. He recommends that 
the training be accomplished by imitation 
rather than altogether by schooling. For this 
purpose he would send out with the new man 
a well trained and successful agent, but one 
who works by method rather than on_ the 
strength of his personality. 

He also pointed out the value in some cases 
of a set sales talk, a method which has been 
used in some agencies with conspicuous suc- 
cess. One agency in Oakland, Cal., has reached 
a very high production through this method. 

Mr. Lovelace read the talk used in that 
agency. This is a simple argument, the main 
feature of which is to explain in plain terms 
all the provisions of the policy before letting 
the prospect know that it is a life insurance 
policy which is being talked about. 

He read also a second talk much along the 
same lines, the keynote being a very simple 


8 


and 


a 


and human explanation of the policy terms and 
their subsequent effect upon the happiness oj 
the holder and his family. He finds that many 
thinking agents are developing and Using these 
set sales talks. 


NoMINATING COMMITTEE Reports 

lollowing Mr. Lovelace’s address, John |, 
Shuff reported for the nominating committee 
In mentioning Mr. Wells’ name for presiden; 
lhe said that he knew that Mr. Wells is making 
the greatest personal sacrifice that has been 
made by any of the recent incumbents and 
called upon every man to give his personal 
support to Mr. Wells during the coming year 

Mr. Wells was called upon for a speech but 
excused himself on the ground that he woul 
have to make too many of them later. He 
received a standing ovation which lasted for 
several minutes. Mr. Wells is also president 
cf the Life Underwriters Association of Ney 
York, an office which he will undoubtedly haye 
to resign. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The group session of Thursday afternoon 
covering the subject of agencies was presided 
over by W. M. Furey of Pittsburgh. The sub- 
ject was opened briefly by Robert I. Palmer of 
followed by William M. Duff of 
Pittsburgh. 


Chicago, 


VARIETY OF 
Usep 
Mrank HI. McChesney took charge of the illus- 

tration referring to Mrs. Marshall. 


INCREASING THE Poricy Forms 


ILLUSTRATION I 

Mrs. Marshall, a widow, thirty years old, 
has a baby girl age three. The insurance left 
hy her husband was well arranged—$r000 for 
funeral expenses; $2500 for a clean-up fund: 
940,000 trusteed for his widow and _ in the 
event of her death the income to continue to 
his daughter during her life. The income is 
sufficient to keep Mrs. Marshall and her daugh- 
ter in a modern apartment and Mrs. Marshall 
herself has taken a $2500 limited payment podl- 
icy. She is very much interested in having her 
only child get a good education and to send 
her to a good eastern college will cost about 
‘6coo. Her income is sufficient to take care 
of her needs but it does not seem possible for 
her to save this amount of money. In what way 
can life insurance help her solve her problem? 

He found that the best solution of the prob- 
iem would be the purchase of a $4000 ten- 
He would bring out that 
the necessary economies would be a pleasure 
when the purpose was realized. The policy 
would be in the form of a trust agreement to 
care for the contingency of Mrs. Marshall's 
death, an agreement which would automatically 
cancel at age eighteen. This would be taken 
cut so as to provide an annual income of about 


year endowment. 


$1200 per year. 


ILLUSTRATION 2 
Mrs. Benjamin is a childless widow, seventy- 
seven years old, who has no dependents or 
close relatives. She %s worth about $15,000, 
mostly represented by a house which is much 
too large for her needs. Her income from 
its rental would be inadequate and require risk, 
labor and expense in its management. Con- 
(Continued on page 23) 
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PRESIDENT ADOLPH 0. ELIASON OPENS 
CONVENTION 


Value of National Association of Life Under- 
writers Pointed Out---Business Needs 
Trained Salesmen 


Adolph O. Eliason, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, opened the 
frst session of the thirty-fourth annual con- 
yention of that body in Chicago on Wednesday 
of last week. President Eliason declared the 
meeting ready for business and said. that his 
report of the work of the year had already 
been filed with the executive committee and 
that copies would be given to delegates and 
guests. This disposed of much of the pre- 
liminary discussion and enabled the president 
to proceed with his remarks, which, in full, 
follow: 

The great institution of life insurance has 
become so firmly established and the ever in- 
creasing uses to which it may be practically 
applied are receiving such general and wide- 
spread recognition, that as representatives of 
the profession of life insurance we need not 
be apologetic. Instead of apologizing for our 
activities and being obliged to establish the 
necessity for our service, we have been rapidly 
placed in the anomalous position of being 
forced to develop within ourselves a greater ap- 
preciation of the importance of our calling and 
amore serious consideration of our responsibili- 
ties in equipping ourselves for and in rendering 
the proper service to an increasingly under- 
standing and critical public. 


AcenTs Give UNSELFISH SERVICE 

The day of the order-taker is past. The pres- 
ent-day life underwriter, in order to meet with 
any measure of success, must be able to give 
convincing assurance that he knows his busi- 
ness and will, at all times, give unselfish, in- 
telligent service. 

The “I” in modern, successful insurance 
salesmanship has been vigorously and forever 
supplanted by the sole consideration of the pros- 
pect's needs, and it continues to be the studied 
purpose of the association to develop better 
salesmen, with all that the term implies. 

A voluntary organization such a ours must 
depend for its success and influence on the 
wholehearted co-operation of its members. In 
order to extend the field for life insurance ser- 
vice and develop ways and means for better 
supplying the ever increasing and broadening 
demands for service, it is necessary that our 
association continue its well recognized, altru- 
istic program and that the leaders of our pro- 
fession continue, through the medium of the 
association, the practice so conspicuous in the 
past of giving unstintingly of the fruits of their 
experience and success for the good of the pro- 
fession as a whole. 

Ridding the profession of undesirables and 
urging ethical standards in our operations need 
no longer occupy much attention on part of the 
association. Its work in this respect in the past 
has, happily, been done so well that the re- 
straining influence of public opinion, coupled 
with the knowledge that the association has the 
machinery to take effective action if necessary, 
as for example in a recent prominent case, is 
all that is ordinarily necessary to keep in effect 
the present favorable conditions. Our organ- 
ization, hoth through the national body and the 
local associations, is free to devote itself largely 
to the more constructive purpose of self-im- 


provement. on the one hand, and of broadening 
our field for service on the other, through its 
educational program. 


SALES Conaress IDEA 

The sales congress idea has grown and devel- 
oped up to the point where it is no longer neces- 
sary for the officers of the National Association 
to urge the holding of a sales congress in the 
various districts, to actually be responsible for 
the program and to even furnish the speakers 
as was the case when this branch of our educa- 
tional program was first started. 





Pee (OF 


President, 


ELTASON 


Retiring National Association of 


Life Underwriters 


During the past year about forty sales con- 
eresses and special educational meetings were 
held, with an aggregate attendance in excess of 
fifteen thousand, all of them locally conducted 
under the auspices of local associations, and 
almost without exception having excellent, well 
rounded programs of inestimable educational 
value. It was our good fortunate to have the 
association so ably represented at many of these 
meetings by Mr. Heartman, Mr. Walker or 
Mr. Manning, our national vice-presidents, and 
[ have had the pleasure of attending nearly all 
of them personally. The sales congress is now, 
beyond doubt, an established institution, supply- 
ing a long-felt need, and receiving the most 
enthusiastic appreciation and support. 

Extending the field for service and bringing 
to the public an ever increasing appreciation of 
the value and uses of life insurance should, in 
my opinion, occupy the chief attention of the 
National Association in the immediate future. 
The education of the agent for rendering proper 
service can well be carried on, so far as the 
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association is concerned, through our publica- 
tions, the national conventions, sales congresses, 
activities of the local associations, and the 
various insurance schools. The national body 
should, in my opinion, be chiefly executive and 
directive and in addition should through its 
officers and committees, inaugurate and carry on 
policies for broadening our field of usefulness. 


MvttipLicity oF INSURANCE NEEDS 


It is a long step from selling insurance chiefly 
for the protection of the home circle, to supply- 
ing the multiplicity of demands which the pres- 
ent-day life underwriter has to meet, and the 
possibilities of a still wider field for service, 
which are pointed out to us in the program of 
this convention, must force upon us the real- 
ization that our development along this line is 
still in its infancy. We thought we were mak- 
ing great strides in the advancement of our 
service when, through the association, we began 
publicly emphasizing the necessity for finding 
and supplying the specific needs of our pros- 
pects. We called it the “New Style of Sales- 
manship.” Now instead of being practiced only 
by the topnotches, it is universally recognized, 
not only by the profession but by the insuring 
public as well, that unselfish, intelligent service 
of existing needs is the only road to success 
in insurance salesmanship. 


CONVENTIONS ANTICIPATED 

It is no wonder to me that our conventions 
from year to year are looked forward to with 
deep interest by the wide-awake and conspicu- 
ously successful life underwriters the country 
over, for they know that each succeeding con- 
vention has some new and practical vision in 
store for them and an inspiration of terrific, 
dynamic force. The real wonder is the short- 
sightedness of so many men and women carry- 
ing the rate book and making only a moderate 
success who have not yet awakened to the bene- 
fits of active association membership. 

But I digress from the chief object of these 
opening’ remarks, which I am determined shall 
be brief. I want to crystallize in your minds 
the purpose and keynote of this convention pro- 
gram and urge you to take an active part ‘in 
helping materialize the very practical vision 
which it opens to us. Throughout the sessions 
of this convention there is the one principal 
theme extending our field for service through 
the use of other great and established institu- 
tions, and instructing our members how to 
render an ever improving service in supplying 
the new demands. 

We are not asking the charitable, philan- 
thropic and fiduciary institutions to help us get 
business. They are not particularly interested 
in us. We are approaching the co-operation 
suggested from a more sensible and practical 
viewpoint. We realize that we have the means 
for being of great service to these institutions 
in facilitating and carrying out the great pur- 
poses for which they are organized. This pro- 
gram will develop the direction of the service 
which life insurance can supply and we must 
vo forth with the conviction and knowledge of 
our responsibilities both in pointing out this 
service and in equipping ourselves for properly 
rendering same. 

Before proceeding to the program of the con- 
vention I must give verbal expression of my 
sincere appreciation of the honor and privilege 
of serving as your president during the past 
vear. 

The work has been wholly delightful and I 
cannot voice too loudly my appreciation and 
sratitude for the splendid co-operation of the 
insuranee press and the press generally, and on 
part af the officers and trustees, the executive 
secretary, the regional assistants and the mem- 
bers of the various committees. 
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J. K. VosHeELi 


Chairman, Relations Committee, National 
Association of Life Underwriters 


vey of the situations surrounding these cases 
to force them, through public opinion, to change 
the method of protecting criminals through 
politics. While this activity is more normal than 
mercetiary, yet it, too, ties in with our work of 
reducing mortality through educational methods 
and the clean-up cf our judiciary. 

While it is not the intention of this commit- 
tee to become associated with every organiza- 
tion under the sun, it does seem to me that there 
are some other commanding associations inter- 
locking with our work which could very well 
become a part of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

In carrying out these suggestions, I am rec- 
ommending that a new chairman be appointed 
Iscated in a new field of operation, whose view- 
point may be advantageously used to strengthen 
and carry on the work of this committee, which 
was begun cnly a few years ago. 


LAWS AND LEGISLATION REPORT 


H. J. Powell, Chairman, Gives Fate of 
Measures Before Various Legislatures 
Henry J. Powell, chairman, submitted the 

report of the committee on laws and legislation 

on September 4 at the annual meeting of the 
executive committee, thirty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Life 

Underwriters, Chicago. 

The speaker mentioned that the 1923 legis- 
lative session has been a notable one, in view 
of the fact that more bills affecting life insur- 
ance were introduced in the various State legis- 
latures than in any previous year, while fewer 
such bills than usual were enacted into law. 

Mr. Powell stated that this falling off in the 
number of new laws affecting life insurance, 
is no doubt due in part to the cumulative effect 
of an increased popular appreciation of the 
beneficent purposes of life insurance, and an 
indirect educational result of the rapid exten- 
sion of life insurance benefits into every cor- 
ner of the country. Continuing, the speaker 
said : 

Reverting for a moment to those types of 
Measures directly affecting life insurance 
agents sixty-five bills came up for special con- 
sideration ; nineteen of these bills became law, 
Most of which are constructively amendatory. 

In California, Massachusetts, New York, 
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Washington and West Virginia amendments 
were made in the agents’ license and qualifica- 
tion laws, all of which were either necessary or 
desirable to bring existing law into accord with 
the best practice. In West Virginia the agents’ 
license law was amended making residence a 
requirement for life agents. The new laws of 
this subject enacted in Connecticut and North 
Dakota raise the standard for agents and im- 
pose penalties for improper practices. 

Laws relating to misrepresentations, discrimi- 
nations, twisting and rebates were amended in 
New York and West Virginia, and a new law 
enacted in North Dakota on these subjects. 
In Illinois the so-called anti-twisting bill 
(House No. 194, Senate No. 114), advocated 
by the Chicago Underwriters Association to 
meet an acute situation which has arisen in that 
city, failed to come to a vote in either house. 
The drastic character of this bill, together with 
the large number of other pending measures 
making greater appeal to the average legislator, 
contributed to this result. 

Of all the bills affecting life insurance gen- 
erally, the tax bills amounted to about one- 
fourth. 

Thirteen bills proposed to make various 
changes in insurance premium taxes. The only 
one to be enacted, however, was in Oregon, de- 
creising the rate from 214 per cent to 2% per 
cen*, but eliminating the deduction of claims 
paid that had been formerly allowed. 

Income tax bills were intrduced in many 
States, totaling more than 100 different meas- 
ures. North Dakota amended its old income 
taz law so that insurance companies and pro- 
ceeds of life insurance are now specifically ex- 
empted. In Tennessee a corporation excise tax 
was enacted from which a practical exemption 
to insurance companies was secured by means 
of crediting the premium tax paid against the 
tax due under the new law. In Oregon a com- 
plete income tax measure was passed, from 
which insurance companies and the proceeds of 
life insurance are exempted. A personal in- 
corre tax law was enacted in Arkansas which 
exempts the proceeds of life insurance from 
taxation. 

Nearly ninety bills relating to inheritance 
taxation were enacted, and the Arkansas statute 
was amended including proceeds of life insur- 
ance in excess of $50,000 within the taxable 
estate, also the Arkansas statute was amended 
including proceeds of life insurance payable to 
othe: than the widow and the direct ascendants 
or descendants of the insured. Life insurance 
proceeds are exempt from inheritance taxation 
in all other States with the exception of Ten- 
nessee and Wisconsin. 


Minor Morton Resigns 

Cuicaco, Ill., September 7—Minor Morton, 
vice-president and agency manager of the Vol- 
unteer State Life Insurance Company of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has tendered his resigna- 
tion to the management of that company. Mr. 
Morton has made no announcement relative to 
his plans for the future. Mr. Morton was for 
a number of years connected with the Equitable 
Life of the U. S. A. and for several years was 
manager of its Harlem agency in New York 
City. He resigned to go with the Chattanooga 
Company in 1918 as agency manager, and in 
February, 1919, was made vice-president of the 
company. 

Mr. Morton is well known as a writer on 
insurance subjects, having contributed a num- 
ber of papers to the columns of THE SPECTATOR. 
He is the author of “The Life Insurance Busi- 
ness,” published by the Spectator Company. 


II 


E. A. WOODS AT CHICAGO 


Addresses Life Underwriters at First 
Afternoon Session 


POLICIES FILL DIFFERENT NEEDS 


Manager of E. A. Woods Company Says 
Increasing Demands of Taxation Argue 
for Life Insurance to Preserve 
Bequests 

Edward A. Woods, Edward A. 
Woods Company, Pittsburgh, general agents of 
the Equitable Life, made an interesting speech 
upon the “Use of Life Insurance to Secure 
Bequests” at the first afternoon session of the 
thirty-fourth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. The 
increased needs of our welfare and educational 
orgauizations, coupled with increasing demands 
by Federal and State income and inheritance 
tax laws, which materially reduce the number 
and often the value of bequests left to various 
institutions and ultimately curtail seriously botis 
the income and endowment of such institutions, 
were referred to by the speaker, who contended 
that these all help to make additional methods 
of securing funds necessary. 

The speaker pointed out the advantages of 
Included with these 


manager, 


life insurance for bequests. 
were the following: 


It Saves INTEREST, TAXES AND EXPENSES 

Most charitable and philanthropic institu- 
tions need money at once. The average bequest 
not being available for one year or longer 
after death of the testator means a loss of in- 
terest. In addition, in almost every State there 
is a collateral or other inheritance tax to be 
paid and there are also charges of executors 
or trustees. 

Life insurance may be so utilized as to be 
paid and there are also charges of executors 
executor's, administrator’s or trustee’s charges, 
or delay in receipt of interest. 

“Premiums paid on a life insurance policy are 
allowable deductions from gross income when 
the beneficiary is a charitable corporation 
exempt from tax, provided the beneficiary 
named can not be changed at the option of the 
insured and the sum of the annual premium, 
plus other allowable charitable contributions, 
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The Manhattan Ordinary Agency of 


THE. 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Has Been Opened at 
46 Cedar Street, New York City 


and offers every facility to’ agents placing excess or 
surplus lines with all the excellence of the Prudential 
and with the experience of twenty-five years of the 
Manager as agent and executive in Life Insurance 


at your disposal. 


HENRY L. ROSENFELD 
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does not exceed 15 per centum of the taxpayer's 
net income.” — < a p 
Federal Office Decision No. 299. 


It MAKES BeQuests CERTAIN 

Many bequests have failed or been reduced 
because the estate did not turn out sufficiently 
solvent. Life insurance guarantees sufficient 
funds to carry out the wishes of the testator. 

Not only have many beneficiaries been seri- 
ously embarrassed by the fact that the estates 

donors could ill afford to provide the be- 
quests specially left them because of changes 
that occurred after the will was made or after 
death, but contests of wills have been made be- 
cause of these reasons. 

In one case a college was put in the unfortu- 
nate position of either foregoing a bequest of 
$10,000 that was specifically left to it, or know- 
ing that the widow would be almost penniless 
if it accepted the bequest. 


Avots MAKING OR CHANGING WILLS 

charitably inclined defer, 
often indelinitely, making bequests because of 
the natural aversion to or hesitation in drawing 
or altering a will. Such bequests may be made 
throngh life insurance policies without interfer- 
ino with the will, and hold even if the donor 


were intestate. 


Many persons 


Lire INSURANCE Beouests Nor CoNntTESTABLI 

Contesting wills providing large charitable 
bequests is common. Kindred, sometimes the 
most remote, are tempted by the very charitable 
provisions to attack wills. Life insurance is 
not epen to such attacks. 

In many States a charitable bequest made 
within thirty days of the testator’s death is 
void if made by will. The title to a policy of 
life insurance becomes valid immediately. 

Honorable Charles J. Orbison, Judge of the 
Superior Court of Indianapolis, has said that 
provision by means of life insurance has these 


advantages : 


a. It does not shrink. 

b. Payment is certain. 

c. Payment is immediate. 

d. Costs nothing to administer. 

e. Not subject to contest as by will. 

{. Not subject to State or Federal inherit- 
ance taxes. 

Nor So Likety to Be WitTHpRAWN 

One may alter a will providing an intended 
bequest and never restore it, perhaps only for 
some temporary reason. If a life insurance 
policy payable to a charity is deposited with 
the institution, it is not so likely to be diverted 
or abandoned. Many institutions depending 
upon bequests once made have been bitterly 
disappointed in finding them altered at the ex- 
pected giver’s death. 


ADVANTAGES 

A lite insurance policy thus deposited with 
the charity, payable absolutely to the institu- 
tion, gradually acquires an increasing cash 
value; or, if desired, in case of the giver’s fail- 
ure to maintain it the institution may keep up 
the policy in several ways, often without cost, 
either hy taking extended or paid-up insurance, 
or by borrowing upon the policy itself if the 
health of the testator appears to justify such 
acourse. The cash values alone of a number 
of policies so payable eventually become 
valuable 


COLLATERAL 


Continuing, Mr. Woods said that a campaign 
to secure endowments for an institution or 
Organization should clearly be known as a 
financial campaign for the benefit of the desig- 


natel organization. He emphasized that this 





is fundamental and lack of appre- 
If the idea is used 


distinction 
ciation of it may be fatal. 
simply as an excuse for selling policies, the 
appeal that would otherwise be made by the 
institution is destroyed. The speaker further 
pointed out that such a campaign should be 
conducted primarily by the institution desiring 
the funds. 

controlled by the 
institution and the agents should work primarily 
in the interest of the institution to the exclu- 
immediate interests, 
Liberty Bonds, War 
Lists of persons 


The campaign should be 


sion of their apparent 


just as in Red Cross, 
Work and other 

to be solicited should be furnished by the in- 
stitution. Mr. Woods further stated that such 
a campaign can as a rule be best conducted by 


campaigns. 


utilizing one agency of one company well 


selected. defining the working of his pro- 


posal the speaker visualized the following 


example: 


DorMITORY—GREATLY NEEDED—Cost $500,000 
This case might be brought out by the use 
of printed circulars setting forth the needs; and 





“The Man Who Holds the Purse Strin 
Ropert L. Jones 
Treasurer, National 
Life Underwriters 


Re-elected \ssociation of 


sketches of the proposed building might be in- 
cluded. 

A definite 
cies to he 
follows: 


objective of the number of poli- 
expected should be drawn up, as 


$50,000 each—$100,c00 
25,000 each— 100,000 
10,000 each— 100,000 
5000 each— 100,000 
2500 each— 250,000 
2000 each— 200,000 
1000 each— 150,000 


$1,000,000 


2 policies for 
policies for 
iO policies for 
2 policies for 
ico policies for 
100 policies for 
150 policies for 





Total 386 policies for 
Before the campaign starts a minimum 
amount of life insurance, at least 20 per cent, 
should be subscribed in advance, that the cam- 
paign may thereby be given a good start. 

The policies should be made payable abso- 
lutely to the institution and turned over to it. 
This will permit the premiums paid thereon to 
he included in the 15 per cent that may be 
deducted from taxable income, and will exempt 
the proceeds of the policies from inheritance 
tax 
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L. J. DOUGHERTY AT 
BANQUET 


President of American Life Conven- 
tion Addresses Delegates 
STRESSES IMPORTANCE OF UNDER=- 

WRITERS 
Courage a Necessity to Insurance Profes= 
sion—Future Vast and Opportunity 
Limitless for Placing of Protec- 
tion Policies 
L. J. Dougherty, 


president of the American 
applause of 
every one of those present when he spoke dur- 
ing the banquet last Thursday night at the 
annual meeting of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in Chicago last week. 
Mr. Dougherty’s talk, brief and to the point, 
is here given in full: 


Life Convention, received the 


It is indeed a happy privilege for me to be 
with you on the most auspicious occasion. It 
is a great opportunity for me, not only be- 
cause you have given me the honor of bring- 
ing greetings from the American Life Con- 
vention, but also for the reason that it gives me 
the opportunity of extending my acquaintance 
among the real builders of the life insurance 
companies, 

You men represent an organization that has 
always been true to its ideals an ever ready 
to fight for them. We of the American Life 
Convention look to your organization as the 
one bedy that can eliminate unethical prac- 
tice in the field. The work accomplished by 
this National Association of Life Underwriters 
in the last few years has been strikingly im- 
portant to the profession you gentlemen honor 
by your efficiency and your loyalty. 


Lire CONVENTION’s GREETINGS 

Representing the American Life Convention 
as its president, I bring you greetings from an 

yrgenization eighteen years old in American 
service, an organization composed of 150 of 
our old line, legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies domiciled in forty States, I bring to 
you the best wishes of the executive officials of 
these companies, a large majority of the com- 
panies of America. 

But it is more than good wishes that I have to 
express to you. I know, and the officers of 
every life insurance company know, that the 
growth and importance of every company, and 
of the profession of life insurance itself, rest 
on the stalwart shoulders of its active agents, 
you men here and your brother workers. 


IMPORTANCE OF AGENTS ‘ 

On your work we rise or on your indifference 
we stand still. A company is known just as 
surely by the agents which represent it as a 
man is known socially by the company he 
keeps. Fortunate, indeed, is that organization 
which can surround itself with a body of hard- 
wotking, able agents, men who have them- 
selves been sold on the absolute indispensability 
of protection and who have the strength and 
the zeal to devote their lives to the work of 
selling their fellow men. 

I know of no profession which demands 
more of its followers than does the profession 
of life insurance. Its imperative necessity 
makes us, one and all, its servants. Our time, 
our physical strength, our thoughts no longer 
belong to us once we have taken the vow to 
serve this master. We see the danger to hu- 
manity where the mantle of life insurance pro- 


tection has not been spread and it is only 
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4 L. J. Dowgierty 


i! President, American Life Convention 


logical that we should forget ourselves in the 
lifework of eliminating this danger and pro- 
viding this protection, 

What life insurance man is there who has 
not taken evening after evening from his heme 
ot the bosom of his family to preach the gespel 
of protection to one in need of his advice? 
What agent worth the name who has not gone 
without many a meal, robbed himself of many 
hours of sleep, borne hardship and braved the 
danger of exposure and disease just to carry 
on this noble work? None here, I am sure. 
None that I know of, I can truthfully say. 
An! it is Gnly just and right that such should 
he the case. 


? CouRAGE AN EssENTIAL 

Thete is no hisiness in Anxrica to-day that 
I kx@v of whete courage is so essential as it 
is t% the life #Asurance pretession. Let a man 
have: a courageous heart, kt him be willing to 
atept disappointments and rebuffs, which mod- 
wn businest hands out to the man in the field 
und I knew that man will become a successful 
life inswi@imce man. The agent now and the 
agent o? the past has been a courageous sales- 
man. 1 am sure the will always comtinue to 
remaiv So, 

If ou men here to-night were not men of 
couraze you would not be life insurance men 
and you would not be here. You would be in 
sofie other brisiness where the going is easier, 
Witre there would be less demands on your 
tithe and strength. But it is your type of men 
who have caused the wonderful growth of 
life insurance. Your efforts as co-workers 
with the company executives have made pos- 
sible the forty billions of dollars of protection 
from the varying, but certain, vicissitudes of 
human ‘uctivities now enjoyed by the American 
people. \Vithout you and your associates, who 
daily ‘toil among the individual citizens, the 
achievement would have been impossible. 

Sw long as life insurance is sold and not 
bowwht the field must remain open for life in- 
suince salesmen. 


OpporTUNITY VAST 

Our work is growing; our field has broad- 
‘ned; our future has become limitless. The 
‘devotion and the courage which were mental 
éttributes of every successful life insurance 
salesman in the past are no longer the only 
qualifications which are needed. We must 
keep pace with the development of other lines 
of business. We must raise our standards and 
our ideals. . 

Within the past decade the business of in- 
teresting men and women in our thrift-encour- 
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aging €fforts for the protection of the home, 
the household, the business and the fortune of 
American breadwinners, has become a profes- 
sion in the highest and noblest sense of the 
word. I expect to see the day when the life 
insurance salesman will rank with the physician, 
the lawyer and the clergyman in the confidence 
of the community to which he devotes his time, 
his energy, his heart, his brain and his life. The 
calling and the accomplishments of intelligent 
effort are equally worthy. 

During the past two days I have listened with 
a great deal of interest to the discussions and 
I agree with you that our great profession can- 
not be too insistent on the absolute elimination 
of all practices which are unethical by the 
faintest suspicion. And I also agree with you 
that we cannot be too particular in the selec- 
tion of agents to enlist in this profession or too 
exacting in the demand that their education 
shculd be substantial and adequate. You and 
I realize that much has been done along this 
line, but I am equally certain that we know 
there is much yet to do. The time is here when 
we should improve agency methods and agency 
organizations. 

Gone forever are the days when life insur- 
ance was sold at so much per thousand as 
calico was sOld as so many cents a yard. If 
the agent is worthy of his great calling he will 
be a true servant of the public, providing his 
client friends with the kind of insurance they 
need, advising with them on it as a physician 
advises a patient in need of his services; and 
when once the policy is sold it will stay sold, 
for it will fit. The life insurance companies 
are convinced that during the past few years 
there have been too many lapses. The con- 
servation of business should begin before it is 
written. With a well educated, well trained 
and devoted agent this trouble will not occur. 
So important is the function, so all-embracing 
the opportunities and so high the standards of 
life insurance to-day that it holds no place for 
the inefficient, the ignorant and the unsuccess- 
ful. 

RENEWAL BUSINESS 

Not less than 50 per cent of your new busi- 
ness should come from your old policyholders. 
Now you men here, leaders in the profession 
though you are successful as the monthly re- 
ports show, you, have a duty to perform in addi- 
tion to your agency work: You should shoulder 
the burdens of community activity; and if you 
are not now, become leaders in the civic affairs 
of your home cities. The training and the 
duties cf your profession have fitted you to 
serve as such. Your life’s business demands 
the same high qualities of mind and heart which 
doctor, lawyer or 


distinguish a successful 


clergyman. 


Future Prospects LIMITLESS 

The soidier who wins honor and distinction 
on the field of battle, who adds lustre to his 
arms and brings glory to his noble calling is 
not the one who merely does his duty, who 
carries on and that is all. The soldier. who 
wins honor, the one on whose breast the com- 
mander pins the cross of distinguished service, 
is the one who has performed some act of 
bravery and devotion over and above the call 
of duty. 

If we insurance men, as a profession, could 
become distinguished in America for public 
service. for doing the work whose remunera- 
tion is in the self-satisfaction of the worker 
and the esteem he receives from his fellow- 
men, then we could look into the future with 
unbounded confidence and pride. The future 
of life insurance is limitless. There are no 
borders in the Land of Opportunity. Let us 
synchronize ourselves to these great harmonies 
by pledging ourselves to human service, un- 
tran:meled and unrestrained. 
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VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 
Agency Club Holds Annual Convention in 
Chicago—Speakers and Their Topics 
Cuicaco, Ill., September 5——The Volunteer 
State Life of Chattanooga, Tenn., held the 
annual meeting of its agency club, known as 
the Volunteer Circle, at the Drake hotel, on the 
day preceding the meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, with over thirty 
agents in attendance. The home office was rep- 
resented by Minor Morton, vice-president and 
agency manager; E. L. Keer, agency secretary ; 
S. L. Phelps, secretary, and Dr. J. B. Steele, 

medical director. 

J. I. Bishop, manager of the home office gen- 
eral agency, at Chattanooga, and president of 
the Circle, presided at the morning session, and 
J. M. Smith, manager of the Memphis, Tenn., 
general agency, and vice-president of the 
Circle, presided at the afternoon session. There 
was an informal luncheon between sessions. 

After introductory remarks by Vice-Presi- 
dent Morton, the following men made brief ad- 
dresses on the subjects indicated: “The Pull 
Together Spirit in Agency Work,” Walter 
Powell and W. T. Crowsi: “Company Loyalty,” 
J. M. Minton; “Where Shall We Look for 
Agency Material?” J. L. McMillan and W. I. 
Pittman; “What Training Should the General 
Agent Give the Sub-Agent,” J. W. Bishop .and 
J. M. Smith; “How I Prepare for an Inter- 
view,’ C. A. Craagh and E. A. Nowling; 
“How I Start My Sales Talk so the Prospect 
Will Want to Hear Me,’ Edward Kennedy; 
“Methods of Advertising,” E. F. Ingram; 
“Some Objections I Hear These Days,” T. B. 
Martin. 

S. L. Phelps, secretary, and Dr. J. B. Steele, 
medical director, made talks at the close of 
the morning and afternoon Miss 
Polly Rice and Mrs. Cadenhead, two of the 
company’s women agents, also spoke informally. 
T. W. Blackburn, secretary of the American 
Life Convention, and William Thornton, of the 
publicity department of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, were guests of the Circle 
at the afternoon meeting, and each made a brief 


sessions. 


impromptu talk at the request of Vice-Presi- 
dent Smith. 





E. M. EnsIcn 
Executive Secretary, National Association of 
Life Underwriters 
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Past and Future 


In the PAST 


this Company has rendered more than a 


Half Century of Real Service 


to Policyholders and Field Representatives 








in the FUTURE 


this Company will continue to do as it has done in the PAST,—-and has extended its 
facilities to provide Complete Protection—Life, Accident, Sickness, Permanent and 
Total Disability Insurance, in one coverage, on a basis which never fails to assist the 
Agent to make the sale. 


To the field man the Company furnishes ‘“‘Guide Posts to National Success,’’ conceded 
to be one of the most practical contributions to sales education that has resulted from the 
progressive trend along the lines of Agency development. 


Here is an institution with a PAST which justifies every confidence in the FUTURE— 
just the place for a man ready to make his lifetime connection, and who seeks an in- 
stitution whose Past assures him every compensation for his effort in the FUTURE. 


We have one or two General Agency openings with great big possibilities for men big 
enough to capitalize them. 


Address 


ROBERT D. LAY, Vice-President and ecieeaian, 5 or 
WALTER E. WEBB, Superintendent of Agents 


National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 


29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 





More than $150,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 








ESTABLISHED 1868 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


p, M. Ray Shows Results of This Sys- 
tem of Helping Agents 


PERSONAL ATTENTION VITAL 


Progress of Life Insurance a Remarkable 
Fconomic Factor—Records Show 
Achievements Through Contrast 
by Mail 
assistant superintendent of 


Pp, M. 


aeencies, Equitable Life Insurance Company of 


Ray, 


Iowa, made some interesting remarks in open- 
ing the discussion on “Company Correspondence 
Courses” before the group meeting on agency 
building, thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters last 
Thursday afternoon. Taking 
Mr. Ray emphasized the fact that the progress 


up his topic, 


of the life insurance business in the last seventy- 


five years is the most remarkable feature of 














He 
further states that the tremendous growth of 
the life insurance business in the United States 


the economic development of our country. 


is due more to the employment of soliciting 
agents than to any other one thing, and the ob- 
taining and maintaining of a satisfactory force 


f solicitors, commonly termed agents, is one 
of the most difficult problems of the life insur- 
Not that it is particularly diffi- 


cult to induce men to enter this field, but be- 


ance Company. 


cause they do not always stay in it. 

Speaking of the general rise and fall of the 
tide of progress from the standpoint of the 
agency end of the business, Mr. Ray dealt with 
the general experience of companies using cor- 
respondence courses to this effect, and said: 

As to the production records of my company, 
I submit the following figures, the first figures 
representing the old agents’ production for the 
year prior to taking the course. the second the 


production for the year during which the course 


was heing completed: 


109 thousand 2060 thousand 


156 thousand 294 thousand 
65 thousand 254 thousand 
37 thousand 152 thousand 
317 thousand 451 thousand 
130 thousand 283 thousand 
317 thousand 463 thousand 
93 thousand 174 thousand 
62 thousand 162 thousand 
291 thousand 387 thousand 
202 thousand 321 thousand 
67 thousand 150 thousand 
187 thousand 284 thousand 


Though sometimes the figures took the re- 


verse English as: 


265—235 

270—184 
T e . 
However, I felt that you were entitled to 


more than one man’s observation, so I sent out 
a questionnaire to seventy companies in an at- 
fempt to secure the opinions and experiences 
t others, Replies have come from sixty-one 
. the seventy companies referred to, and I 
fave tabulated the information of the sixty-one 
companies reporting: 

Twenty-nine 


have no correspondence course. 
Thirty-two have such a course. 
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Of the twenty-nine haying no course, 


expressed a belief in its value, others were in 


doubt, while others made no expression of 
opinion. Of the thirty-two having courses, all 
were convinced of the value of it. 


Twenty-three have courses written especially 
for their own use. 

Nine use courses prepared for general use, 
such as that of the late lorbes Lindsay, or that 


furnished by Mansur Oakes. 


Mr. Ray pointed out that all the courses that 
to had 


excellent. 


he had an opportunity inspect much 
that 


(Jne in particular impressed him because of its 


good in them and some were 


introducing, in addition to the usual treatise on 
life insurance, policy contracts and salesman- 
ship, a fine, honest treatment of the company 
that 


represent it, 


could not fail to make a man proud to 
and a section devoted to the ethics 
of the business that tend to establish such ideals 


will result in wholesome consideration for 


as 
company, client and competitor. In conclusion 
the speaker said: 


In the smaller agency, and particularly such 





CHARLES JEROME Epwarps, New York 


\n [enthusiastic Supporter of the N. A. L. 


agency which includes a rather wide extent of 
territory, I believe the company correspondence 
course to be a necessity if newly-appointed men 
to for 


In all agencies, of whatever size 


are have a reasonable chance success. 


and condition, 
[ believe such a course, if well prepared and 
properly supervised, will greatly lighten the 
of 
afford a more uniformly developed field force. 
You note that I 


lighten the work of general agent or manager.” 


work the general agent or manager and 


will have said “will greatly 
I have not said that it would do this work. If 
a course by correspondence is to be of maxi- 
mum benefit, the agency manager must exhibit 
a keen interest in the work of the student and 
supplement the course by personal supervision 
of the agent’s field practice. In addition, he 
will often find it necessary to assist the student 
in acquiring a full understanding of the subject 
of the \ gentleman who has 


matter course. 


charge of regional schools for agents of his 


company says it is astonishing how few men are 
really able to read understandingly. 
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TRAINING AGENTS 
A. V. Mozingo Tells How It Is Done 
SOLICITING COUNTRY TOWNS 


Delegates at Chicago Convention Hear of 
Methods for Improving Prospect Lists 
and Stimulating Production 
Selecting as his subject “Training Agents 
for Rural Work,” A. V. Mozingo, superintend- 
eut of agencies, Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Company, Greensboro, N. C., gave an 
interesting address before the group meeting 
mn agency building, thirty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the National of Life 
Underwriters, on Thursday afternoon of last 
week, at the Hotel Drake, Chicago, Illinois. 
The importance of the training of life insurance 
men from the standpoint of the insuring public 

was pointed out by the speaker. 

The trained insurance agent sells more than 
the untrained, he stated, and if all agents were 
trained there would be fewer failures, and the 
average producticn would be greater. Dealing 
with the handling of the raw recruits and the 
ultimate results achieved, the speaker said: 


Association 


At least sixty per cent of my work has been 
with men in country towns, and most of them 
men who knew nothing about life insurance 
and the science of selling it until I hired them. 
[ find that the important thing in training a 
man to be a successful solicitor is making the 
proper selection. My method of selection is to 
spend a few days in a town and locate a man 
who is a success in some other line of business— 
one who has a good personality, is enthusiastic 
and ambitious, and one whom everybody likes— 
and sell him the life insurance business. You 
can easily determine how a man stands in a 
country town if you will spend a day walking 
around town with him, having him introduce 
you to his friends, and note what class of people 
they are, how they treat him and what they say 
to him. Walk into a country bank with a pros- 
pective agent and have him introduce you to 
the president or cashier of the bank and state 
that he is going into the life insurance business, 
and the expression on the banker’s face, and 
what he says to your prospective agent, will tell 
vou whether or not he thinks you have selected 
a good man for your agent. 


Mr. stated that the 
usual method was to selected 
agent an hour’s talk upon such subjects as the 


Continuing, Mozingo 


to give each 
policy forms of the company, the rate book, 
and the various rules and regulations of the 
He is also requested to spend a 
few days calling on his friends and acquaint- 
ances, getting up list of for the 
inanager to solicit while training him. 


organization. 
prospects 


The speaker emphasized the fact that it is, of 
course, absolutely essential that the manager 
he a good salesman. Concluding his address, 


the superintendent said: 


We do not advance money to a new agent. 
A few years back we did this to our sorrow, 
and also ruined a lot of good new agents. If 
a man has not been successful to the extent 
that he is able to finance himself for ninety 
days, how can you hope for him to succeed at 
selling life insurance? 

Regardless of how well you select and train 
agents, they will not be 100 per cent successful 
unless they are properly managed and en- 
couraged. 
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T he principle of a periodic 
Health examination is 
rapidly becoming recog- 
nized throughout the 
world as one of the most 
powerful measures for 
improving the health and 
happiness of the people. 











Dr. Franklin H. Martin, Director 
General of the American College of 
Surgeons, is quoted as having said: 


“The life of the average person 
would be prolonged 15 years, 
yearly deaths from tuberculosis 
would be reduced from 150,000 
to 50,000, deaths from cancer 
would be greatly reduced and 
thousands would be kept from 
having kidney diseases and high 
blood pressure if all the people 
of the United States would sub- 
mit to complete physical exam- 
ination at least once a year.” 


The Life Extension Institute 


can give ample scientific sup- 
port to this statement drawn 
from its records of 250,000 ex- 
aminations. It is 


A Principle Good Enough for 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. 

Fort Worth Life Insurance Co. 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Inter-Southern Life Insurance Co. 
Southeastern Life Insurance Co. 
Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
Oregon Life Insurance Co. 

Ontario Equitable Life & Acc. Ins. Co. 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Coiumbus Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Co. 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Canada 
Liberty Life Insurance Co. 

Standard Life Ins. Co. of America 
Midland Insurance Co. 

Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Co 


all of which companies furnish free 
to their policyholders the HEALTH 
SERVICE of the Institute. It is 


A Principle Good Enough for 


Eaton, Crane & Pike Company 

French, Shriner & Urner Co. 

Strathmore Paper Company 

American Ice Company 

Arnold Print Works 

Empire Trust Company 

Springfield Gas Light Co. 

Fred. T. Ley & Co., Inc. 

Union Tank Line Company 

Borden Milk Company 
and about 250 other great industrial 
and financial concerns which have 
furnished to their executives and em- 
ployees the HEALTH SERVICE of 
the Institute. It is 


A PRINCIPLE WHICH SHOULD 
BE GOOD ENOUGH FOR YOU 


The Institute’s Health Services 
include a standardized survey of 
the body and life of the individ- 
ual, suggestions as to any needed 
form of medical treatment, in- 
structions covering all phases of 
personal hygiene and many other 
valuable health educational privi- 
leges. 


AGENCY REPRESENTATION 


If you are interested in representing the Life Extension Institute 
in your section, kindly communicate with us and we will send you com. 


plete information covering all phases of the Institute’s work. 


The services of the Life Extension Institute are available to men 
and women in all sections of the United States and Canada and in several 


foreign countries. 


The Institute has a carefully selected and instructed list of Medical 
Examiners in about every city and town in the United States and Canada, 


in Hawaii, the Philippine Islands and in most foreign countries. 


It is consequently able to provide its Life Extension Services in any 


community where competent physicians are available. 


In addition to its “Life Extension Service for Policyholders,” the 
Institute also provides a “Standard Health Service” for individual sub- 
scribers and an “Industrial Health Service” for large groups of em- 
ployees. The last two services are appropriate for Agency activity and 


promotion. 


LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Ine. 


25 West 43rd Street, New York City Telephone Vanderbilt 1494 








CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS 


All of the Institute’s reports are strictly confidential between the Insti- 
tute and the individual examined. This refers to the complimentary service 
which the Institute gives to policyholders through the courtesy of their 
insurance company, as well as to the service which it renders to indi- 
vidual subscribers. The Institute found very early in its experience that this 
was the only way in which such services could be conducted successfully. The 
general public seems to be more influenced by this confidential phase of the 


Institute’s work than with reference to any other detail of its service. 
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FINDING THE MAN 


Selection of Agents a Vital Factor in 
Selling 


MORE UNDERWRITERS NEEDED 


J. N. Russell Explains Procedure in Man- 
agement of Personnel 

An able address was delivered by John New- 
ton Russell, Jr., chairman, opening the session 
of “Finding, Selling and Selecting Prospective 
Aoents,” at the group meeting on agency build- 
ing, thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
held at the Hotel Drake, Chicago, last week. 

The importance of building 
pointed out by the speaker, who said that this 
year the program committee, fully appreciating 
that this big topic was worthy of deep con- 
sideration, had not only set aside the entire 
morning and afternoon sessions of this particu- 
lar day in its behalf, but had published a tenta- 
tive program for each of the following years. 

A significant factor brought out by Mr. 
Russell was that the large attendance was suffi- 
cient evidence that the committee had made 
no mistake in the prominence given the sub- 


agency was 


ject and the great desire for enlightenment 
upon the successful 
building, 

Emphasizing the fact that education is essen- 
tial for the agency builder every bit as much 
as it is for the field man, the speaker said: 


problems of agency 


Most of us remember, not so very many 
years ago, when little thought was given to 
the study of life insurance underwriting. Even 
to-day in this advanced educational age there 
are stilla few of the old-school companies, gen- 
eral agents and managers, who are very back- 
ward in the spending of time or money for 
the proper instruction of the beginner in life 
insurance underwriting. 

What has been done in the way of education 
and instruction for the field man must be done 
for the agency builder, and I am glad that 
our National Association is again taking the 
initiative in another big educational campaign. 

The time is not far distant, I believe, when 
a life company will not think of granting an 
agency contract either upon salary or commis- 
sion basis until the applicant has proved through 
a thorough examination that he is competent 
to select and instruct the beginner theoretically 
and practically in life insurance salesmanship. 

Only a very small percentage of agency man- 
agers are really successful agency builders and 
they, as a rule, have had to struggle many long 
years, working out their own salvation. Many 
company officials seem to think that success in 
the field as a life underwriter means ability as 
an agency organizer. Field men, regardless of 
ability, are usually ambitious for an appoint- 
ment as a general agent, with an exclusive terri- 
tory. They seem to think that possessing the 
title of manager, an office, a stenographer and 
a fence around a specified territory means suc- 
cess and a fortune. But through lack of 
knowledge and experience and especially be- 
cause of temperamental unfitness after several 
years of discouragement, too often failure is 
acknowledged. Such failures could and should 
be prevented by the company refusing an 
agency appointment unless there be reasonable 
assurance of success. 


Mr. Russell during the course of his address 
advocated the introduction of schools for agency 
building, either through the individual or united 
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effort of the companies and stated that in his 
opinion such institutions would greatly assist 
in the solving of many of the problems that 
now barred the Concluding 


Way to progress. 


his address the chairman said: 
To establish an agency, if the manager is 
lacking in capital, he is handicapped in build- 
ing, in that he must use a goodly portion of 
his time in selling insurance, that his personal 
expenses may be cared for. But notwithstand- 
ing this hindrance, his success is assured, though 
slow, if he is persistent in adding numerous re- 
cruits to his field force. At this early stage, 
he cannot be too particular in his selections. 
It takes a variety of agents to insure all kinds 
of people. Get agents! More agents, and 
more agents should be the manager’s watch- 
word. The “turn over” of new agents will be 
larger in percentage than later, when he has 
a greater force and can be more independent 
in his selections. 
\s soon as possible a salaried assistant should 
be engaged. Team work in finding prospective 
agents is most effective. Continual searching 
for prospective agents is absolutely essential for 
growth. Waiting for them to come means 
failure. Seeking men and women who are suc- 
cessful in their present vocations and who are 
helieved to have special ability for life under- 
writing is most desirable. One of this type 
is werth many of those seeking an agency con- 
tract, after failure at several other vocations. 
As the agency enlarges and to make it grow 
faster, additional assistant managers or super- 
visors should be engaged as soon as possible, 
including a competent woman as superintenden- 
ent of the woman’s department. There should 
be an agents’ club to have charge of the 
weekly and special agency meetings. 


1- 
acl 


American Life Convention Program 
W. Calvin Wells, chairman, and W. H. Hine- 
baugh, secretary of the legal section of the 
American Life Convention, announce the fol- 
lowing program for the sixteenth annual meet- 
ing to be held at Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa, October 15 and 16: 


MonpDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1923 

“Applicability of Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts to Insurance Agents.” B. P. Sears, gen- 
eral counsel, National Life Insurance Company, 
U. S. A,, Chicago, III. 

“Permanent Disability and Double Indemnity 
Clause.” D. P. Ninde, general counsel, Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

‘Discussion of the Legal Decisions of the 
Year Affecting Life Insurance.’ William Ross 
King, editor, American Life Convention Legal 
Bulletin, Omaha, Neb. 


TUESDAY OCTOBER 16, 1923 

“Premium Notes.” T. J. McComb, general 
counsel, Atlas Life Insurance Company, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

“The Policy Year.” C. B. Welliver, general 
counsel, American Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Suggestions for Overcoming the Prejudice 
in the Minds of Court and Jury Against Life 
Insurance Companies.” W. W. Moore, first 
vice-president, Inter-Southern Life Insurance 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Subject to be announced at the meeting. 
A. L. Brooks, general counsel, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company, Greensboro, 
js) Sa Bs 
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INSURANCE AS CHARITY 


Chicago Gathering Hears Dr. Paul 
Keppel 


LIFE POLICIES FOR BEQUESTS 


President of Carnegie Foundation Points 
Out Possibilities for Aiding Philan- 
thropic Institutions in This Way 
Dr. Paul Keppel, president of the Carnegie 
foundation, addressed the Chicago convention 


of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers on Wednesday, September 5, on the 
“Need of More Life Insurance to Support 


Charitable, Philanthropic and Educational In- 
stitutions.” Carnegie, said Dr. Keppel, was 
originally an intellectual protégé of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and the thing that interested Gladstone 
was a statement, made by Carnegie back in the 
8o’s, “that riches are essentially a trust which 
came from the community and which should 
return to the source from whence they came.” 

Arguing that underlying the general spirit 
of American extravagance and thoughtlessness, 
there is a rising tide of responsibility for one’s 
fellows, the speaker said: 


More and more men and women are answer- 
ing for themselves, and in the affirmative, the 
question which was asked in the fourth 
chapter of Genesis, “Am I my _brother’s 
keeper?” The war made people realize the 
real pleasure of giving until it hurts, and also 
it made them realize how much more a man 
can give without sacrifice to any of the real 
necessities of life than he had before realized. 
How is this increasing sense of responsibility 
for others to be made a real force in our na- 
tional life? Men have been known to say that 
life insurance revealed a way by which the 
individual citizen of moderate means, or eveD 
very limited means, could, in a sense, be respon- 
sible and provide a source of help for his fel- 
lows. In the first place, the things worth giving 
to are nearly always those which will have 
permanent needs, and, in general, it is much 
better for such an object to be insured of steady 
accretions over a long period and to have its 
gifts well distributed than to have too much 
to spend at once, and to get it from, com- 
paratively speaking, few people. The certainty 
of a number of small gifts would be better for 
a college, for example, than spasmodic cam- 
paigns, which are very often followed by 
periods of wastefulness. 


A gift based upon life insurance principles, 
said the speaker, is fundamentally sound, owing 
to the fact that the desire of the donor can be 
carried out, even if his own life be cut short 
by any unforeseen happening. Continuing, Dr. 
Keppel said: 

I have looked into the subject; the legal and 
other complications which sometimes embarrass 
direct bequests are practically non-existent 1 
the case of a life insurance assignment. The 
giver can graduate the amount of his gift ex- 
actly to his means and in terms of responsibility 
to his family. Such a method fits in with our 
American way of doing things. Our men and 
our women, too, nowadays,’ like to make a 
decision and then have the details of carrying 
it out come up automatically. Now, gentlemen, 
this whole matter is up to you. There are more 
than 150,000 of you, and if you think it ts really 
worth while, you can apply this great social 
agency which we call life insurance to the art 
of giving. 
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The Strongest 


Multiple Line Insurance Organization 
in the World 


JETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Capital 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1923 « 


Liabilities, Jan. 1, 1923 « 


Surplus to Policyholders, 


Jan..1,)1923° - 


Life 
Group Life 
Acc 
Health 
Disability 

Group Disability 

Automobile Collision 

le Fire 

le Theft 

e Liability 

e Property Damage 


t 








Combination Residence 
Paymaster Robbery 
Bank Burglary and Robbery 


IT PAYS TO BE AN ATNA-IZER! 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Morcan B. Brainarp, President 


$5,000,000 Capital 
. 207,041,779 


. 181,816,556 


| 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1923 . 
Liabilities, Jan. 1, 1923 . 
Surplus to Policyholders, 


223 Jan. 1,:1923 . 


AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY 
COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
$2,000,000 Capital . $2,000,000 
16,539,300 Assets, Jan. 1, 1923 . 12,633,988 
10,931,821 Liabilities, Jan. 1, 1923 . 8,371,503 
Surplus to Policyholders, 
5,607,479 Pans T51689 00s G 4,262,485 


Total Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1923, $35,095,186 


Mercantile Open Stock Bur- 
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Company Courses 


The organization of an effective training 
school in our home office presented certain 
ory definite problems that had to be solved 
before The 


‘or-reaching necessity was the requirement of 


very 


we could begin our work. most 


an absolutely standard contract with salesmen. 
: Perhaps the second problem was the effec- 
five vet co-operative control of our branch 
hice Closely following these came the very 
training 


fices. 
important 
urse should be required, or optional, with the 


CQul 


question of whether a 


new salesmen. 
Curriculum, a division manager for the 
school, necessary assistants, and a score of 


smaller questions pressed us for a satisfactory 


answer. 

Our school plans have now been in operation 
for three years and eight months. We com- 
menced the standardization of our salesmen’s 


contracts ten years ago and they have long 
since become uniform. 

Twenty-nine of our thirty-seven offices are 
conducted upon the so-called branch office plan 

CoursEs CoMPULSORY 

It seems reasonably clear that an optional 
training course soon becomes no_ training 
course, So We made our course compulsory for 
all new men, had the 


operation from all of our managers, many of 


and have utmost co- 
whom have made this very requirement their 
best asset in selling the business. 

The applicants 
who complete our personal history record or 


overwhelming majority of 


application blank for sales positions say, in 


aiswer to the question, “Please state why you 


desire a position with this company?” ‘Because 


An address before the group meeting on 


g agency 
building during the N. A. L. U. 


convention at 





Chicago last week. 


By WtNstow RUSSELL, 


of Instruction 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of the training course which you now offer.” 

The man needed to whip the whole plan into 
shape fortunately was already a part of our 
He was backed by the vitally 
factor of 


organization. 
necessary successful life insurance 
sales experience plus teaching ability learned 
tirough adequate effort at the head of army 


training schools. during the war. His first as- 


sistant was trained as a successful insurance 


salesman under him and is now functioning in 

a very satisfactory manner. 
Twenty officials and division heads give of 

their best during the three weeks that our 

| remain in Hartford. 

Three by-products are already in process of 

evelopment: 

lirst: The more efficient application of a 


correspondence preliminary course used for 


inany years before our school was organized, 
the 


the 


but now given under direction of our 


training school before student leaves his 


for the school session. 
An the 
at more distant points to get the personal 


agency 


Second : extension school enabling 


contact course of instruction and permitting 
the older group of salesmen to have the benefit 
of our course in counselorship. 


Thir 


for a growing group of young college graduates 





E: The training school as a laboratory 


who are carefully selected from the graduating 


classes of nearby schools of business adminis- 


tration. These young men remain as a separate 
group in our training department of student 
salesmen as long as is necessary. They are 
then turned over to such branch offices as may 
cive promise of being able to continue the good 
work of the student. None but those who have 
demonstrated their ability to sell are sent to 


our branch managers from this group. This 
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pian gives promise of wide and useful develop- 
ment. 
REsuLts ACHIEVED 
Our plans went into operation January 1, 
1920. classes 
from our home office school and one extension 


We have graduated seventeen 


school at Chicago. Ten hundred and twenty- 


nine students have been enrolled. One hun- 
dred and thirty of these graduates are now 
with the company. The graduates of our 


school, all new men, paid for $7,000,c00 of new 
business in 1922, with new premiums of $236,- 
irst six months of this year 
for $4,900,000 of new 
business with $171,000 in new premiums—our 


ooo. During the 


these graduates paid 
biggest enrollments. 
The per capita cost per man for training, in- 
cluding rent of school room space and salaries 
of the director, assistant and clerical help, runs 
not far from 120 dollars per student. 


The director ¢ 


f our school holds a regular 
branch manager’s contract and between sessions 
personally sells a goodly volume of business ; 


and we consider this essential. His assistant 
is now selling more business between sessions 
than he formerly did with his entire time and 
this gives a very important point of view in his 
teaching werk. The services of both of these 
are available at all times for our student 
group selling. Four of our branch managers 


are graduates of our school and among the 


men 


eraduates are several potential managers. 

The turnover of our early classes was very 
heavy. As we have tried to perfect our selec- 
tion plans the turnover has diminished, but we 
The suc- 
cess of any home office school depends largely 
upon the and of the 
branch manager when the student returns to 
his field. 

Our school has passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. Our capital investment has been 
made and cur per capita overhead from this 
time on will diminish as the number of students 


increases. 


shall always have some turnover. 


efficiency supervision 





GRIFFIN M. LovELAcE 


Wessateie ke aaa a 
Virector, Life Insurance Training Course, New 
York University 


J. MarsHALL Hotcomse, Jr. 


Insurance Sales Research 


Bureau 


Manager, Life 


2I 


FRANKLIN W. GANSE 


General Agent, Columbian National Life; Pre- 
siding 


Officer, Excutive Committee Meeting, 


NI ASE. 
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Graphic Selling Charts 


By F. H. KORTRIGHT 


A POTENT AID TO AGENTS IN SELLING 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COLORED GRAPHS THAT ENABLE THE AGENT 


TO 
FIX THE PROSPECT’S ATTENTION 
INSPIRE HIS INTEREST and 
SECURE HIS APPLICATION 





Each Chart Is Accompanied by Explanatory Text 


1—The Object and Purpose of Graphic Selling Charts 
2—The Psychology of Selling by Charts 
8—Eight Practical Canvasses with Charts 
4—How to Study and Demonstrate Charts. 


GRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS GRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS 
SERIES A—GENERAL FACTS SERIES B—POLICIES 


1—An Insurable Asset 

2—Figure It Out Yourself 

8—Amount of Insurance $100 per Annum will Buy on Various Plans 
4—We All Must Die (Expectancy, etc.) 

5—Increasing Cost of Insurance Premiums at Different Ages 
6—Percentage of Deaths from Most Common Diseases 

7—Can You Afford More Insurance? 


1—Participating 20 Year Endowment 
2—Participating 20 Payment Life 
3—Participating Ordinary Life 
4—Continuous Monthly Income 


8—Capitalized Value of Various Annual Incomes i 
SERIES C—CLAUSES AN 
9—How Much Insurance Should a Man Carry? ° = - ora 
10—A Comparison—Fire and Life Insurance 1—A Comparison—Ordinary, 20 Pay. and 20 Year End. 
11—If You Should Die 2—Premiums, Cash Sur., Paid-Up Insurance 
12—The Value of the Loan Feature 8—Settlement Privilege No. 1 
13—Growth and Strength of Old Line Companies 4—Settlement Privilege No. 2 
14—Of 100 Men, Those Incapable of Self-Support at Various Ages §5—Disability Clause—20 Pay. Participating 
15—A Few Startling Facts—You? Your Widow? 6—Extended Ins. Clause—Participating 20 Year Endowment 
16—The Varying Fortunes of 100 Average Men 7—Extended Ins. Clause—Participating 20 Payment Life 
CHARTS ARE PRINTED IN SIX COLORS AND BOUND IN FLEXIBLE LOOSE LEAF BINDER 
PRICE $10 
Send for illustrated circular Discount for quantity orders 
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ting it into money offers no solution at pres- 
rates, besides making it easier to 
ince the principal. She has offered to will it 
‘table organization, if it will provide 


to a chart v 
jor her at a 9 per cent rate on above valuation, 


ver 
ent interest 


but it cannot assume the responsibility. How 
on life insurance serve her? 
La e . . e 

Barber of Mississippi demon- 


Courtenay 
rated the needs of this problem. He pointed 
out that this woman should, by reason of her 
ave, be relieved of all financial obligation. A 
ingle payment annuity in this case could be 
ourchased for about $000, which would be 
«ficient to care for her needs. and she would 

‘ have about $6000 to care for the charit- 
shle organization in which she is interested. 





ILLUSTRATION 3 

Dr. Benson is fifty years old. He has a wiie 
and one son, just beginning to practice medi- 
cine. Dr. Benson has a $100 a month life in- 
come policy for his wife and a policy for $5000 
payable in, cash. He has lost a great deal 
oi money speculating and practically everything 
he has saved has been what he has put into 
life insurance. His earnings at present are 
very high and he feels confident that for the 
next ten years he will be doing just as well 
and possibly better. He expects to be actively 
practicing until he is about sixty-nine or sev- 
enty. Can life insurance supply any need 
created by this situation? 

M. E. Degan pointed out that the problem 
here would be to get the doctor away from 
his speculative investments. To do this he 
would bring out the speculative features of 
the life insurance policy without actually men- 
tioning life insurance until the sale is made. A 
twenty-year endowment was the basis of the 





argument. 
ILLUSTRATION 4 

Mr. Alberton, age thirty-four, is a machinist, 
whose earnings average $135 a month. His 
wife is thirty-two years old; he has a son 
thirteen years old, and a daughter, age eleven. 
He owns his own home, valued at $3500; car- 
nes $1000 of life insurance and has $1000 in 
Liberty bonds. Mrs. Alberton has been in 
poor health for several years. Mr. Alberton 
is concerned about a sufficient income for his 
wife for a few years after his death, as he 
fears his wife will not survive him many 
years, should he die first, and would like to 
bridge over the time until his son and daugh- 
ter can take care of themselves. How can 
ite insurance accomplish this? 

H. O. Synder of Pittsburgh suggested a five- 
year term policy, which could be paid for from 
the bonds. While not ideal, Mr. Synder pointed 
out that this solution would effectually solve 


the problem offered here. 


ILLUSTRATION 5 

Samuel Bright, age forty, is a carpenter and 
builder on his own account. He is married— 
his wife being thirty-eight years old—and has 
a son age twelve. He owns his own home, 
werth about $11,000 free of debt. He carries 
910,000 of insurance in old-line companies. Has 
endorsed a note for $5000 recently for his 
brother, who has been hard pressed for money 
to protect an undeveloped coal property. This 
will not be on a paying basis for five years. 
What life insurance coverage is indicated ? 

Charles C. Dibble showed that the problem 
could best be solved by the purchase of a series 
of endowment policies, each of $s000, the first 


being the ten-payment life, the second a ten- 
year endowment, and so on till the last, which 
would be a thirty-year endowment. The plan 
is novel, makes the boy carry each for five 
years and eventually gives him a total of $25,- 
coo in cash and $25,000 of paid-up insurance at 
comparatively youthful age. 


ILLUSTRATION 6 

U. C. Shoeff, age forty-seven, has adequate 
life insurance but has $25,000 that he anticipates 
investing. Is there any attractive proposition 
that life insurance can offer him? 

J. L. Shuff pointed out that life insurance 
would create a positive guarantee of freedom 
from all worry by the purchase of an annuity 
which would always have its original value and 
would, if left alone, increase rapidly. On the 
other hand, an accident requiring immediate 
income would be well taken care or. 


ILLUSTRATION 7 

Miss Frances Bond, a school teacher, age 
thirty-five, with no dependents, has an income 
of $2000 a year. She is unable to save money, 
owing to her weakness for speculating in stocks 
She is very fond of travel and has expressed 
a desire to go to Europe when she reaches 
age forty-five, to California a few years later, 
and a little later on to Florida. How can life 
insurance help her realize her desire to take 
these trips? 

J. Stanley Edwards suggested an ingenious 
plan. The approach was made by supplying 
the agent with travel folders which he used 
to interest the prospect in three policies—five, 


ten and fifteen year endowments for $1000 
each and also an income bond for future 
years. 


Summing up, Mr. Duff stated that life in- 
surance will solve every problem. 


C. J. RocKwELu 

C. J. Rockwell, whose talk was held over 
from this morning’s program, was then intro- 
duced. His talk will found on another 
page of this issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

The afternoon program was concluded ahead 
of time with the address of Earl G. Manning 
ef Boston. Mr. Manning spoke on circulariz- 
ing and mail-order campaigns for securing life 
insurance. He said that such campaigns had 
never been given a real tryout, because while 
in mercantile and industrial establishments a 
mail-order campaign will reduce overhead, 1t 
is not so in the sale of life insurance. Mr. 
Manning said that he had been asked to. corre- 
late and get together all letters and circulars 
which have been successfully used in campaigns. 
He wrote to 275 companies to ascertain their 
experience and received eight replies from com- 
panies, of which only six had had any real 


be 


continuous experience. 


GettInc Mart RETURNS 
Mr. Manning related his experience in get- 
ting up a satisfactory letter, finding when and 
whom to mail it to and why. He finally suc- 
ceeded in getting out a letter which obtains 
about twenty-five per cent results, a very high 
Mr. Manning said that if he could 
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average. 


secure 500 subscriptions to a loose-leaf binding 
of all sales letters used in all 
branches of business, including his own find- 
ings, he would edit and publish such a book. 
E. A. Woods spoke for a few minutes in favor 
ef the plan, sponsoring it enthusiastically. He 
said that he believed that the agents would tind 
such a publication a veritable gold mine. 


successful 


GIVES SCHOLARSHIPS 


J. D. Bookstaver Lends Further Sup- 
port to Educational Movements 
TEN STUDENTS PROFIT EACH 
YEAR 


Fund Assured of Perpetuation by Insurance 
Policy on Life of Donor 

THE Spectator for last week contained early 

announcement of the details of the plan, con- 

ceived and executed by J. D. Bookstaver, which 

Griffin A. Lovelace, director of the School of 

Life Insurance Salesmanship at New York 





J. D. BooxsTAVER 


General Agent, Travelers Insurance Company 


University, read at the Thursday ‘morning ses- 
sion of the meeting of the National Associa- 
of Life Underwriters in Chicago last 
week. Mr. Lovelace’s words on the subject 
are herewith given: 


tion 


New York University announces that Joseph 
D. Bookstaver of New York city has arranged 
for an annual gift of $1000 for ten scholar- 
ships in the Life Insurance Training Course, 
jo be known as the Bookstaver Life Insurance 
Training Scholarships. This is the first time in 
the history of life insurance that such scholar- 
ships have ever been established at any univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Bookstaver’s annual gift of $1000 is to 
be continued during his lifetime, and he has 
provided that at his death a sufficient amount 
of life insurance, viz., $20,000, shall be paid 
to New York University for the purpose of 
perpetuating these scholarships. 

The scholarships, have been created and 
named in memory of Mr. Bookstaver’s father 
and mother, David and Pearl Bookstaver. Mr. 
Bookstaver was himself a student in the first 
class at New York University. 

The purpose of these scholarships, of a value 
of $100 each, is to pay the tuitions of a few 
ambitious, industrious life insurance students. 








Friday’s Illustrated Problems 


The Friday morning session opened with a 
rather small attendance, probably due to the 
lateness of the hour when the dancing was 
concluded last evening. The subject of the 
and Maintaining the 
Policyholders—Their 


morning was “Securing 
Co-operation Old 
Business and Influence.” 


of 


ILLUSTRATION I 


Mr. Dawson is married. He has a daughter 
ten years old and a dependent mother. He is 
thirty-five years old. He has a good income— 


is on the Sugar Exchange—but is a good 
spender, and generally lives right up to his 
income. He has carried $25,000 of insurance 


for ten years. Several years ago he borrowed 
$2000 upon his insurance, to secure money for 
speculation. He could very easily reduce or 
pay this loan off, as he often makes a large 
amount of money. He has recently closed a 
deal in which he made $12,000. His insurance 
is payable to his wife. His mother recently 
had a paralytic stroke. What should the life 
underwriter suggest to this client? 

James M. Bloodworth would attack this man 
by telling him that if he does not desire to re- 
pay the loan his wife will have to. Without 
cffense he would try to show Mr. Dawson that 
he has not his house in order, that his wife 
will not be cared for sufficiently under his 
present plans. 
gram life insurance which would accom- 
plish all the purposes that Mr. Dawson may 
have in mind. 

C. Vivian Anderson led a stunt designed to 
shcw how to properly conduct an agency meet- 
ing 


He suggested a detailed pro- 
of 


using the morning’s subject as the basis of 
talk. He told his agents that they must 
always arrange second interviews as soon as 
possible and continue them. 
terviews should 


his 


These second in- 


be much more carefully 
pianned in view of the increased knowledge of 
the prospect. Mr. continued the 
stage meeting along lines designed to bring out 
the 


should provide openings 


Anderson 


great variety of circumstances which 


for interviews with 


old policyholders. These include changes in 
income, changes in domestic life, changes in 
industrial or business conditions and many other 
happenings which could be in any way turned 
to an excuse for an interview on life insurance. 
It was also shown that frequent study of the 
insurance estate of the old policvholder is a 
real necessity if service is to be rendered. It 
the life 
The personal delivery of premium 


often brings out need for additional 


insurance. 
receipts was also suggested as giving an open- 
for an interview. The received a 


ng 


stunt 
rousing ovation. 


ILLUSTRATION 2 

Richard Jones—age thirty and married 
ried a $5000 policy for five vears. It was taken 
out when he was twenty-two and lapsed when 


-car- 





he was twenty-seven, just before he was mar- 
ried. Insurance was given no thought. Re- 
cently a babv bov arrived. How can new in- 


j WV 
he develoned from this situation? 


J. W. Bishop, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
in this case the old policy should first be 


surance 


suggested 


This will gain the confidence of the 


olicvholder in the 
policy 


reinstated. 
type of service rendered by 


the agent and further insurance can be written 
later. 
gram. 


Another $5000 was the ultimate pro- 


ILLUSTRATION 3 

Mr. Graham, of the World Insurance Com- 
pany, has written Robert Allen for life insur- 
ance on various occasions, but has not been able 
to interest him in additional insurance for the 
past six years. Mr. Graham always sends Mr. 
Allen a card on his birthday. Mr. Allen has 
always appreciated this and on his last birth- 
day the only card he received from anyone was 
the that came from Mr. Graham. Mr. 
Allen has called Mr. Graham up and thanked 
him for remembering his birthday, that every- 
body else seems to have forgotten. What 
opportunity is presented Mr. Graham? 

Ag, Madison, Wis., 
to a number of companies to find out how 
widely the birthday card is used. He found 
that some companies require all of their agents 
to use them. 


one 


Larson, has written 


One company found that 30 per 
cent of all business on old policyholders came 
from the systematic use of a birthday chart, 
by which the agent is constantly informed of 
the birthdays of his clients. Mr. Larson pointed 
out that such a system not only keeps the agent 
cn his toes to write the old policyholder in- 
creased lines, but it proves a great help in the 
prevention of lapses. He has found that many 
ef the old policyholders are sufficiently appre- 
ciative so that they take good care not to drop 
their insurance. 


ILLUSTRATION 4 

John Aiken died on Monday, leaving a 
widow, age thirty-seven, and two hovs, ages 
five and three. He was insured for $11,000 cash 
insurance. Mrs. Aiken’s brother completed the 
papers on Tuesday and check will be 
delivered to him soon. The pallbearers for 
Mr. Aiken are to be his fellow employees, who 


Cciaim 


have known him well for vears. Mrs. Aiken 
plans to make her home with her brother, who 
has taken much interest in her children and 


proposes to care for and educate them. Is there 
any new business for the underwriter handling 
this death claim? 

Isaac Pinkus of Indianapolis planned here 
an annuity which would be sufficient to com- 
plete the education of the children. The plan 
properly presented should appeal to her friends 
and they would no doubt prove good prospects. 
Another version would turn the funds over to 
the brother for investment and sufficient insur- 
ance written on him to cover the funds in case 
of his death. 

ILLUSTRATION 5 
] 1 1 


Mr. Brown, who is married and has _ thre: 
children, has a salary of $7500 a year. He 
awns his own home, and, aside trom the money 


he has invested in that, he has been unable to 
seve anything else. In fact, Mr. Brown and 
his family have a hard time getting along on 
$7200 a year and he is usually a little bit i 
debt. Mr. Brown has been sold a $5000 twenty 
payment life policy by Underwriter Smith. Mr. 
Brown realizes his inability to save money and 
to live within his income. Mr. Smith also 
realizes this and takes around to him a Man 
ning Budect, explaining the budget to him, and 
persuades Mr. Brown to use this in proportion- 
ing his expenditures. Mr. Brown is very mucn 
pleased with this service. How can it be utilized 
by the underwriter ? 

Henry A. Stout believes that $20,000 of ordi- 


a4 





Thursday 


nary life should be originally sold in this case | 
divided up in case of death to cover al] the con. | 
tingencies incident to the growth of the fa 
Mr. Stout would also see 


$200 a 


mily, 
that he should Save 
The total result would be 4 
some $50,000 at age sixty-five, : 


year. 


estate of 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The interest in the relation between life ip. 
surance and trust companies was of evident 
interest to the agents, for they turned out in 
force to the final session Friday afternoon 
The topic of this session was “Co-operation 
Between Trust Companies or Trust Depart 
ments of Banks and Life Insurance Compa- 
nies.” 

The subject was introduced by the address 
ot Merrell T. Callaway, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, ap 
account of which will be found elsewhere jp 
these pages. 

Charles Jerome Edwards, who was chair. 
man for the afternoon, briefly pointed out that 
the speech of Mr. Callaway must be a great 
satisfaction to the agents, who have been work- 
ing for many years to find a means of selling 
large lines of life insurance without losing 
the friendship of the large trust and banking 
institutions. 


FRANKLIN W. GaNnse ASKS QUESTIONS 

Franklin W. Ganse frankly asked the audi- 
ence how many of them could give an intelli- 
gent answer to a client who asked them what 
a life insurance trust really is. He said that 
he recently told the Canadian Association that 
the greatest asset of the life insurance agent 
is the natural desire of a man to care for those 
he loves, together with his national procrasti- 
nation about things connected with his death, 

Mr. Ganse used several blackboard illustra- 
tions to indicate means for interesting a pros- 
life insurance trust. He went on to 
explain with the 
simplest form of the life insurance trust. 


pect in 


aid of a_ blackboard the 


ILLUSTRATION I 

Wm. Chester is fifty-five years old. 
a wife and one daughter, who is married. 
estate is worth about $125,000. He feels that 
he has covered his family’s need with suthetent 
insurance—chiefly life income policies. Mr 
Chester’s neighbor, Mr. Smith, died about a 
year and Mr. Chester was one of th 
executors of his estate. The various legal steps 
necessary to go through, the amount ot money 
necessary to liquidate Mr. Smith's estate, th 
interference with his business and the shrink 
age of his assets necessary to meet his Hiab! 
ties, surprised Mr. Chester very much and ie 
him to think of his own, though much smaller, 
He desires to arrange that as little 


He has 


His 


ago 


estate. ‘a 
a like loss shall fall upon his estate. How 
‘an he do this? 

Wilmer H. Hammond said that the only 


difference between Chester and any other maf 





similarly situated that Chester 

tn 
has had an insight into what may happen ! 
him. In cases of this sort the agent must 


financially is 


; - . ats 3 to | 
secure everv possible hit of information as (0 | 


the probable and possible taxes and the fees 
and legal requirements. Then take him to the 
trust department, which, as Mr. Edwards later 
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pointed out, gives him confidence in the agent’s 
-hility to give real service rather than desire 


to push selfish purposes. 


[ILLUSTRATION 2 


Mr. Arthur has a son and two daughters. 
| married. As they became married he gave 
each a house, but on each of these homes there 
. till a mortgage of $5000, which he intends 
ne pay off as he becomes able. In his will, in 
which the Central Trust Company 1s made his 
executor, he wishes to leave these houses to 
his children clear. Can the joint service of a 
life insurance and trust company be utilized 
to carry out this purpose, and how? 

Walter E. Webb, of the National Life of 
the U. S. A., answered this problem. When- 
ever possible, Mr. Webb believes in a personal 
peneficiary when it can be done so that the 
money will go where desired. Policies should 
be assigned to the trust company through a 
trust company to clear the estate. This would 
insure the money being used for that purpose. 
Without the trust several other classes of in- 
debtedness might have priority. 


ILLUSTRATION 3 

White and Green are partners on an equal 
basis in a $25,000 concern. They have only 
current liabilities, on a sixty-day basis, which 
never exceed $6,000, and their collections on 
accounts receivable, on a thirty-day basis, plus 
cash sales, usually safely exceed their liabilities. 
They have no partnership agreement, having 
started together when they had small means. 
The business has gradually grown up and the 
making of a partnership agreement has been 
neglected. Neither owns much property out- 
side of the business and each has his home in 
his wife’s name. They have not agreed upon 
any method of valuing the firm’s assets, nor 
provided how the purchase money is to be 
raised nor at what intervals or in what sum it 
can be paid. Business life insurance, they feel, 
would not serve them, except to complicate their 
problem, if payable either to the survivor or 
to the firm. In what way can life insurance be 
drawn to meet their wishes ? 

John A. Blond handling this case said that a 
prominent trust officer in Minneapolis recently 
stated that there is no way for the remaining 
partner of a firm to receive the full value of 
his deceased partner's services except through 
life insurance. He described the various things 
which may happen upon the death of one of a 
frm of partners. The ordinary contract will 
not in this case prove equitable, therefore Mr. 
Blond suggested first insurance to absorb the 
current indebtedness through a trust fund plus 
handled under the 
There will then be possible 
Ne wrong distribution of the funds thus accum- 
ulated. Sam R. Wains of Dallas suggested in- 
stead a single policy to buy in the business and 


two policies of $12,500, 


same agreement. 
that either wife be cared for separately. 


H. Moore 


Moore, 


ERNEST SPEAKS 

assistant cashier of the 
Shawmut Bank, at this point de- 
livered a short talk on life insurance and banks. 
Mr, Moore 
interest in this subject and the growth of life 
insurance trusts. He detailed the plan used by 
his bank to get the attention of the public in 
such matters 


Ernest H, 
National 


traced the development of bank 


THE SPECTATOR 


; The programmed illustrations were then con- 
tinued. 
ILLUSTRATION 4 

Mr. Peterson is a man not of large means 
but a very liberal contributor to many charit- 
able organizations. He pays ten dollars a year 
to several institutions, including the Y.M.C.A.,, 
the Y. W. C. A., the Red Cross and the Public 
[lealth Nursing Association. He is interested 
in all these and would like to see his subscrip- 
trons continued after his death. His estate is 
not liquid—it consists largely of interest in 
his own business, which cannot be readily con- 
verted into cash at his death—and_ therefore 
to provide bequests from his general assets 
would be difficult, because they could less stand 
the drain after his death than during his life- 
time. Can insurance be used to carry out his 
purposes ? 

Norris Bokum, Chicago, said that it should 
be shown to Mr. Peterson that $1000 left to 
a competent trust company would perpetually 
the institutions 
actual, the 


contributions to 
named. In _ this which 
$1000 policy was only a leader, and resulted in 


care for his 


case, was 
a $100 monthly income and a $7500 term in- 
The trust fund proved to be 
the means of a large sale because in this case 
the practicability of the plan proposed proved 
to Mr. Peterson that the agent knew his busi- 


surance policy. 


ness 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE REPORTS 

Mr. I:dwards read the report of the resolu- 
tions committee. In putting resolutions, Mr. 
Woods spoke quite at length upon the personal 
sacrifices undergone by A. O. Eliason and other 
past presidents of recent years, who have spent 
freely of their own time and money for the 
good of the National Association. 

Darby A. Day was called upon for a final 
word and said that the members of the Chicago 
Association honestly wanted to be hosts of the 
National Association and had done their best to 
do their duty and would like to do it all over 
again. 

The the 
briefly introduced just before adjournment. 


new officers of association were 





1923 Insurance Year Book, Life Volume, 
Issued 
The fifty-first annual issue of The Insurance 
Year Book, Life Volume, has been published 
lw The Spectator Company. I 


This book con- 


tains almost 1300 pages. In addition to the 
comprehensive statistical survey of the life in- 
surance The Year 


Book most essential to life insurance company 


business which has made 


managers and agents, the publication this year 


contains a running and readable account of 


old-line life 
United States. This account includes a synop- 


every insurance company in the 
tical history of each organization, embracing 
details of its incorporation and such other fea- 
tures of its career as are of general interest 
not only to those of the insurance world, but 
tc the insurance buyer or investor in insurance 
stock as well. In addition to the historical 
data there are analytical descriptions of the 
companies’ general administration and reputa- 
tion which they achieved through their maii- 


agerial conduct. 
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Life Insurance 





INSURANCE AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 





Merrel P. Callaway Shows Interlock- 
ing Points in Both 
MUTUAL BENEFITS DESCRIBED IN 
FULL 


Vice-President of Guaranty Trust, New 
York, Tells Life Underwriters of Ad- 
vantages Made Possible by Care 
of Estates 
Merrel P. Callaway, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, spoke 
before the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at Chicago last week 
cn the subject of “Co-operation Between In- 
surance and Trust Companies.” Mr. Callaway 
presented a picture of two great institutions, 

each helping the other for the benefit of all. 

With reference to the utility of the trust idea 
i the preservation of an estate and in its dis- 
position according to the wishes of the deceased, 
the speaker said: 

It is not our idea that all insurance should 
be placed in trust. It is not our idea that all 
income settlements should be abandoned by in- 
surance companies and the proceeds of the 
policies handled by trust companies. Far from 
it. But it is our profound conviction, based 
on absolute knowledge, that there is an enor- 
meus amount of outstanding insurance which 
should be protected by trust agreements, and 
tliat there is a tremendous amount of new and 
additional insurance which should be written 
and placed in trust to cover particular situa- 
tions, much of which, but for the appeal of the 
trust idea, would never otherwise be written. 

Mr. Callaway made particular reference to 
the man who carries insurance in several com- 
panies and recommended that in such a case a 
trust company should be given charge of the 
estate in order that it might be administered 
as a whole instead of having the various sums 
to the widow by the insurance officials. 
trust companies often suggested that in- 


paid 
Che 
surance be taken out, said the speaker, who 
continued at this point: 

We aid the man in creating an estate, a high 
service to him, to his family and to the public. 
We help an underwriter to secure a desirable 
piece of business, and are instrumental in secur- 
ino for the insurance company or companies 
new policies which perhaps they would never 
otherwise have written. 

Trusts were not the same as life insurance 
policies, said the vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust. for if an insurance policy would meet 
the necessities of any situation arising after the 
death of the insured they must so specify in 
the contract, whereas the trust companies could 
utilize such measures for the protection of de- 
pendents as were possible under the wider lati- 
tude given them. In conclusion, Mr. Callaway 
stated : 

We, the trust companies, must more nearly 
standardize our fees in given localities. We 
must play no favorites, but give all agents 
and companies an equal choice as we urge and 
advise insurance. We must invite insurance 
men to address our meetings. We must have 
more interplay between insurance and trust men 
and unite for the common good. 
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MACKINAC ISLAND 
MEETING 


dditional Reports from Health and 
"Accident Underwriters Convention 


DETAILS OF SESSIONS GIVEN 


Closing Events Show Interest of Casualty 

Companies and Officials—C. W. Van 

Beynum Absent 

The closing sessions of the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference meeting at 
Mackinac Island, Michigan, recently provided 
some interesting features. 

"The second session was called to order by 
President FE. C. Budlong about 9.30 Thursday 
morning. The reports of the treasurer and the 
credentials committee were read. C. H. Boyer, 
manager ef the casualty department of. the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of the U. S. A,, 
read the report of the executive committee. 

Only one meeting of the committee had 
heen held since the last meeting of the confer- 
ence. W. R. Sanders, acting as a committee 
of one, announced that he had secured the with- 
drawal of several resignations which had been 
presented within the past year. Two new mem- 
bers have been elected to the conference. 

The report of the executive committee car- 
ried with it a recommendation that Harold R. 
Gordon, statistician of the conference, be ap- 
pointed executive secretary. This proposition 
was voted upon separately from the report. 
The motion was put by W. R. Sanders, presi- 
dent of the American Liability Company of 
Cincinnati, and was carried without any opposi- 
tion. 

The first speaker for the meeting was to have 
ben C. W. Van Beynum, assistant publicity 
manager, Travelers Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford. Mr. Van Beynum was unable to get to 
Mackinac until Saturday, and his paper was not 
presented but will appear in the printed pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. He was greatly 
missed by the delegates. 

D. H. Nelson, assistant manager of the Mass- 
achusetts Bonding and Insurance Company, gave 
an excellent paper dealing with correspond- 
ence. His remarks found a sympathetic audi- 
ence and there was considerable appreciation 
f th the floor. H. B. 
Hawley, oresident of the Great Western Acci- 
dent Company, moved a vote of appreciation, 


of them expressed from 


which motion was carried. 

A discussion of confining and non-confining 
illness and of means of handling them fol- 
lowed. It the sentiment that 
elimination for non-confinement is on the whole 
unsatisfactory and that payment for non-con- 
fining diseases does not increase the loss ratio 
Perceptibly. 


seemed to be 


The discussion turned to elimination periods 
and there was a great difference of opinion as 
to the possibility of selling commercial poli- 
cies with elimination periods of one week. W. 
W. Dark, manager of the accident department 
of the Provident Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Chattanooga, said that he had been 
unable to get his agents to sell policies with an 
elimination period and said that in his opinion 





This experi- 
ence was in contradiction to that of most of 


the public does not want them. 


the members, K. A. Luther, C. H. Boyer and 
W. R. Sanders all speaking in favor of the 
Each of them agreed 
that the lapse ratio on such policies would prove 
much lower than on so-called full coverage poli- 
C. O. Pauley in comparing the commer- 


one week elimination. 


cies. 
cial policy with industrial and compensation 
policies called attention to the fact that the 
latter form of insurance, while having a one- 
week elimination period in most States, pays 
medical and original bills from date of illness. 
He said that this feature might account for 
the fact that the labor have never 
protested the one-week elimination feature. 
The question of the adoption of the recom- 
Harry 


people 


Statistician Gordon in 
the installation of Hollerith 
machines in his office was taken up and on 
motion of C. O. Pauley it was adopted. 

The by-laws committee was charged 


mendation of 
reference to 


with 
the task of making needed revisions in the by- 
laws before the next meeting. 

The report cf the nominating committee John 
Patterson read and by motion of Vice-Presi- 
dent W. F. Jarvis was adopted intact and the 
secretary instructed to cast one unanimous bal- 
lot for the officers named. Besides the officers 
the following were elected to the executive com- 
mittee: C.O Pauley, chairman; C. H. Boyer, 
A. E. Forrest W. T. Grant, John Patterson, 
E. C. Bowlby, George Kendall, W. W. Powell, 
J. W. Scheer. 

The Lincoln Casualty Company of Spring- 
field, I1l., was elected to membership. 

The time and place of the next meeting 
was left to the discretion of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Entertainment for Casualty Men 
When the International and National Asso- 
ciations of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
and Agents meet at French Lick, Ind., next 
week they will find entertainment as well as 
business features provided. An elaborate golf 

program has been arranged as follows: 

WEDNESDAY’S GOLF PROGRAMME 


The Wednesday golf programme is as follows: 







10 A. M.—Women’s golf tournament, tournament 
round, first eight medal play 18-hole competition. 
Prize for low gross score. Second eight medal play 
1s-hole competition. Prize for low gross score. 

1 P. M.—Men’s golf tournament (comtinued). 
Tournament round. 18-hole medal play. Prize for 
winner and runner-up low net each sixteen low gross 


groupings of players. 


scores in qualifying round to fix, i 
y [ fixed according to the 


rl number of sixteens to be 
number of prizes received. ; : 
18-hole special medal handicap for players with handi- 





cap of 18 or over. Prize for low net score. Companies 
player and agents’ player. . ; : 
3:30 P., M.—Women’'s putting contest. Prize for 


winner, ; ; 
\fternoon tea will be served and in the evening there 


will be dancing and auction bridge. 
THURSDAY’S GOLF PROGRAMME 
The golf programme for Thursday is as follows: | 
10 A. M.—Women’s golf tournament. Consolation 


round, first eight medal play eighteen-hole competition. 
Prize for low score. Second eight medal play 
eighteen-hole competition. Prize for low gross score. 
oben Men’s golf tournament. Consolation round, 
eighteen-hole medal play. Prize for winner and run 
ner-up low net each sixteen—low gross scores in tourna 
ment round to fix groupings of players. The number of 
sixteens to be fixed according to the number of prizes 
received. 

Eighteen-hole special medal handicap for players 
with handicap of under eighteen. Prize for low net 
score, companies’ player and agents’ player. 

On Thursday evening the joint convention dinner 
will take place. 


gross 
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INSURANCE RELATIONSHIP 


Fisher E. Simmons Addresses Health 
and Accident Underwriters 


OPERATION OF NON-CANCELLABLE 
POLICIES 


Assistant Secretary of Pan-American Life 
Speaks Before the Convention at 
Mackinac Island—Selling Prob- 
lems Discussed 
lisher E. Simmons, assistant secretary of 
the Pan-American Life Insurance Company, 
New Orleans, addressed the mid-summer ses- 
sion of the Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference at Mackinac Island recently on 
the subject of “Life, Health and Accident In- 

surance—A Close Relationship.” 

Mr. Simmons spoke of the many dangers 
with which men are now confronted in their 
daily lives, and emphasized the fact that a 
special kind of coverage was necessary for each 
particular need. In this connection the speaker 
said: 


The life insurance. policy indemnifies the 
value of human life’ through the permanent 
loss of earning power by death. But the life 
policy, splendid as is the service it performs, 
is in one sense limited in its scope, for it does 
not indemnify against lost earning power dur- 
ing life. It was only natural that an economic 
necessity and the pressure of public demand 
should have evolved ways and means to insure 
against this dreaded hazard—the fear of lost 
earning power while living—and the modern 
accident and health insurance policy, the out- 
come of many years of study and experience, 
is the result. 


Once a man kas been sold an accident and 
health policy, continued the speaker, it is easy 
enough to deliver a life insurance contract, 
for there is then no delay. On this point, and 
with regard to the non-cancellable policy also, 
Mr. Simmons stated: 


When the agent can lay down the completed 
policy on a man’s desk, that man has only to 
write a check to own it. He does not have to 
be examined or looked up or does not have to 
wait, or be inconvenienced in any way. A non- 
cancellable policy clears away all this, and the 
agent is safely past what has been one of the 


biggest stumbling blocks in his path. The 
plan works equally well both ways, for the 


agent is also encouraged to order out a health 
and accident policy in the same manner on a 
life application. 

In discussing selling problems, Mr. Simmons 
advised the sending out of educational and sales 
literature to agents, and gave his opinion of 
the value of advertising in stimulating agents 
and in reaching the public. Selling insurance 
was iargely a matter of mental attitude, said 
the speaker, who again referred to the rela- 
tionship between the various branches of in- 
surance when, in concluding, he said: 


Life, health and accident insurance, a closely 
allied form of economic co-operation. That is 
the way I like to think of it. “Two friendly 
gentlemen” working shoulder to shoulder for 
the betterment and welfare of the individual, 
the family unit and the nation—combating 
poverty, fear, vice, ignorance, dependence— 
public necessities—public benefactors. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENTS 





Now that the vacation season is 
over the time has when 
thought should be given to the prep- 
aration of the records of the Company 
for Annual Statement purposes. If 
you have experienced trouble in the 
past in getting your Annual Statement 
promptly and with the least possible 
disturbance to your office we could 
possibly be of assistance to you. 


arrived 


We are acquainted with all the State 
requirements and are frequently called 
upon in emergencies to get out the 
Annual Statements for companies. 


We shall be glad to keep an appoint- 
ment to go over this matter with you, 


JOSEPH FROGGATT 
President 
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No Sacrifice of Ideals 


More striking results perhaps might have been ge- 
cured through less regard for economy of manage- 
ment, through a less careful selection of risks, 
through the adoption of other forms of Policies, 
through harsh forfeitures imposed upon those who 
are unable to continue their insurance and through 
a less conservative investment policy than has been 
consistently practiced. We, however, take a just 
pride in the size of the Company. but a greater 
pride in the knowledge that in the course of 78 
years there has been no sacrifice of ideals. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1845 


Newark, New Jersey 











UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


A highly successful company desires the services of an 
agency manager, preferably one with executive ability. 
Want a man in the thirties or early forties, who can procure 
agents and handle them. Must be experienced and desirous 
of making permanent connection with advancement. Address 
all communications, giving qualifications, experience, and other 


information to 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN, 


Care of Tag SPECTATOR. 

















TO MEN WHO CAN QUALIFY 


We are offering some splendid OKLAHOMA 
and MISSOURI territory on a General 
Agency basis. 


The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Co. 


Executive Offices, Wichita, Kansas 





























ARE YOU THE MAN— 





Who would consider an attractive manager’s contract for St. 
Louis, Missouri? 


An established old line mutual company operating under the 
laws of New York State offers you a wider field and increased 
opportunities for making real money. 


A Home Office official will be glad to talk with you about a 
practical method of developing a successful agency. 


All negotiations strictly confidential. 


Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
Care of THE SPECTATOR 
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Paragraphs from 


The banquet, which is a part of every meet- 
ing of the Health and Accident Underwriters, 
ac held in the dining room of the Grand hotel 
15 P. M., and a program of fun kept it 
Zayard Holmes, presi- 


was h 
at 7-4 
soing until after eleven. 
dent of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, was in 
charge of arrangements, which assured a suc- 
cessful evening in advance. W. W. Mack, 
editor of the Weekly Underwriter, worked over- 
time on song parodies and jokes with which to 
enliven the evening. One of the stunts was an 
improvised radio set, the chief components of 
which consisted of a box, a megaphone and a 
tea strainer. There were no speeches, the 
only formality being in connection with the 
presentation of the prizes. 

There were a number of contests on the 
program of this of the conference: 
one in bridge for the ladies, one in putting, also 
for the ladies, a golf tournament, with prizes 
for low gross and low net scores, and a kickers’ 
handicap, and finally a putting contest for the 


session 


non-golfing men. 

Mrs. Ben Haughton of Dallas, Tex., won the 
bridge prize, a silver service dish, and Mrs, 
John Patterson won the second prize, a bridge 
set. Mrs. Fingaard of Toronto won the ladies’ 
putting contest, the prize being an ostrich 
feather fan. Mrs. W. W. Powell won the sec- 
ond prize, an overnight bag. 

The golf tournament called out six four- 
The course here is a very beautiful 


somes. 
nine-hole course. W. T. Grant, president 
of the Business Mens Assurance Company, 


Kansas City, Mo., won both low gross and 
low net with a score of 81. Under the rules 
only one prize was allowed per contestant, and 
Mr. Grant was therefore awarded the prize 
for low net score, which was a sherbet set. 
Fisher Simmons, with a score of 87, won the 
prize for low gross, which was a silver vase. 
The kickers’ handicap was won by Fisher Sim- 
mons, assistant secretary of the Pan-American 
Life Insurance Company. The prize was a 
silver vase. Second low net was won by Mr. 
Fingaard, Merchants Casualty, Waterloo, Ont., 
the prize being a golf bag. 

C. H. Boyer, manager of the casualty de- 
partment of the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of the U. S. A., won the kickers’ handi- 
cap. 

The men’s putting contest 
was won by C. O. Pauley, who putted left- 
handed, using a right-handed putter, much to 
the amusement of the gallery. The prize was 
a silver pitcher. D. M. Tallman won the sec- 
ond prize, a set of cups in a case. 

A number of other prizes (?) were awarded, 
such as for the largest score for one _ hole, 


for non-golfers 


the largest number of balls lost in the water 
hazard, etc. We refrain, for the sake of good 
friendship, from mentioning the names of the 
winners. 

The policy of holding morning sessions only 
seems to be hecoming increasingly popular at 
conventions. Jt certainly makes life easy for 
the newspaper men, though we doubt if that is 
We suspect the royal and 
ancient game of golf is responsible. 


the reason it is done. 


THE 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Mackinac Island 


James S. Madden, manager of the insurance 
department of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, stopped at Mackinac Island for the 
first session of the conference, on his return 
from the Minneapolis meeting of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 

Winslow 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., with his wife and daughter, 
has been a visitor at the hotel here on his way 
to the convention at Chicago of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


Russell, . vice-president of the 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY’S 
SALES PROMOTION PLAN 

Novel Method Adopted to Stimulate Busi- 
ness and Benefit Agencies 

The Automobile Insurance Company of 
Hartford, one of the powerfu! A£tna group, has 
just developed a sales promotion plan which is 
expected to stimulate: business generally. The 
method was drafted under the direction of 
Vice-President C. H. Remington, and much 
time and thought was given to its preparation. 

It consists of a series of letters, selling ocean 
marine, transportation and household furniture 
insurance, which are aimed at the prospect, 
but are written with a view to their being sent 
out by the agent or broker. 

In connection with these letters, which are 
attractively compiled and arranged in an imita- 
tion leather folder, there is an explanation of 
the main points of the line to be featured so 
that the agent or broker, at a glance, can seize 
upon the chief topics which will assist him in 
selling the desired coverage. General sugges- 
tions for advertising are also included and each 
letter forming an intricate part of the plan is 
given a system number, so that the agent in 
ordering them from the home office may readily 
distinguish between the various appeals. 


New Home Office 
Announcement has just been made that the 
1709 North street, In- 
Ind., has been purchased by the 


Federal Underwriters’ 


property at Meridian 
dianapolis, 
lederal Underwriters, which company is attor- 
ney-in-fact for the Federal Automobile Insur- 
ance Association and managing underwriters of 
the Federal Savings and Insurance Company 
and Federal Mutual Life Assurance Company. 

These companies have, until now, liad their 
home office on the seventh and eighth ‘loors of 
the Kahn building, and on account of the rap- 
idly expanding business have found it 
to have increased room, not available in 
They therefore have felt it 


neces- 
sary 
the Kahn building. 
advantageous to have their own building, where 
their present and future needs for space can 
be adequately taken care of. 

These insurance institutions write all cover- 
ages of automobile insurance, health and acci- 
dent insurance and life insurance, the Federal 
Savings and Insurance Company being one of 
the oldest companies writing monthly premium 
health United 


States. 


and accident insurance in the 


EXPLOSIVES IN COAL MINES 
Vast Quantities of Destructive Agents 
Used in the United States 
Mining operations generally consume about 
75 per cent of all the explosives used in the 
United States, declares W. W. Adams, mine 
accident statistician of the Department of the 
Interior. Coal mining consumes between 82 
and 88 per cent of all black powder, from 77 
to 93 per cent of permissible explosives used 
in this country, and from 8 to 20 per cent of 
other high explosives. Other mining operations 
(excluding coal mines and oil and gas wells) 
normally consume 30 to 50 per cent of all high 
explosives other than permissibles, 2 to 18 per 
cent of permissible explosives, and 2 to 4 per 

cent of black powder. 

Mine fatalities due to explosives during the 
past eleven years have caused 2.6 to 5.9 per 
cent of all fatalities at bituminous coal mines, 
4.1 to 8.9 per cent at anthracite mines, 9.3 to 
14.2 per cent at metal mines, and 13.6 to 26.6 
per cent at quarries. No data is available re- 
garding non-fatal accidents at coal mines, but 
the record shows that only 1.1 to 2 per cent of 
all injuries at metal mines and from 1.7 to 6.3 
per cent of those at quarries have been due to 
the use of explosives. For every fatality due 
to explosives since 1911 there have been 7.5 
non-fatal injuries at metal mines and § non- 
fatal injuries at quarries. A study of fatali- 
ties to underground employees at coal mines 
since I9II (omitting 1919) shows that 37 to 
61 per cent of the fatalities occurred at the 
anthracite mines in Pennsylvania, which have 
produced from 14 to 18 per cent of the coal 
tonnage of the United States. The anthracite 
mines normally consume from 52 to 67 per 
cent of all dynamite and other high explosives 
used at the coal mines in this country, 21 to 31 
per cent of all permissible explosives, and 11 
to 17 per cent of all black blasting powder. In 
T919 the of fatalities at anthracite 
mines was abnormally high (149, or 72 per 
cent), due to a powder explosion in Baltimore 
Tunnel No. 2, at Wilkes-Barre, on June 5, 
which caused the death of ninety-two men. 


number 


Spontaneous Combustion Is Preventable 

Des Mornes, Iowa, Sept. 7——Most of the 
losses due to spontaneous combustion are avoid- 
able, in the opinion of A. R. Lamb of the chem- 
istry Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station. ‘They may be prevented,” he says, 
“by intelligent care and precaution based on an 
understanding of what spontaneous combustion 
is and how it is likely to act. Clover and 
alfalfa hays are most liable to spontaneous com- 
bustion, due probably to the fact that the stems 
do not dry out as easily as do the grasses. As 
far as is known only three conditions are neces- 
sary to cause a fire of this origin. There must 
be a moisture in the hay, great enough bulk 
to retain the heat and_ sufficient 
ventilation to supply the necessary oxygen.” 

According to Mr. Lamb the combustion or 
hurning is very slow at first. If the small 
amount of heat generated by this burning does 
not all escape, the rate of combustion increases 
until the point of ignition is reached. 


section, 


generated 
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Excellent Opportunity for Reliable, Energetic Men 
to Represent the Company in the following states: 


Wisconsin Iowa 

Illinois Nebraska 

Michigan Oklahoma 

Minnesota South Dakota 

Colorado 

Mi a Montana 
issouri ‘ 

Indiana Wyoming 

Texas Kansas 


GREAT NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Life, Accident and Health Insurance 


Westminster Building Chicago, Ill 


H. G. ROYER, President JOHN A. SULLIVAN, Vice-President C. O. PAULEY, Secretary 



































Openings for General Agents 





The character of its 
representatives is 
the best index to the 

We have good openings for 


character of a busi- General Agencies in Arkansas, 


Louisiana and Texas. 


ness institution. 
To the right man, we have the 


right contract—write the Com- 


1860 . 192 : 
si pany direct. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY | Louisiana State Life Insurance Co. 


Wm. A. MARSHALL, President Shreveport, Louisiana 
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SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1922 


(Condensed from Statement to U.S Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets..... $6,847,520 
Cs 6sae aera ess 1,000,000 
eee 575,698 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 












































COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 




















INTERNATIONAL CLAIM 
ASSOCIATION 


Meeting at Chateau Frontenac a 
Great Success 


PROMINENT SPEAKERS HEARD 





Duties of Adjusters and Ages of Accident 
Frequency Under Discussion—List of 
the Delegates Present 
[By a Starr CORRESPONDENT] 
QvueEBEC, CANADA, 


teenth annual convention of the International 


September to.—The four- 


Claim Association opened its three-day meeting 
at the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada, at 
Monday morning, September 11. 
President John A. Milleuer introduced J. A. 


Sampson, mayor of Quebec, who described some 


oe Ries 
IO OCIOCK, 


of the beauties of his city, cordially welcomed 
the association and urged them to visit the vari- 
ous points of interest. President Milleuer then 
responded to the mayor's welcome and also 


urge d 


the members to see the various attrac- 
tions here, at the same time giving a short 
Mr. Milleuer traced 


the history of the association back to its in- 


ketch of the city’s history. 


1909, when it had twenty-four com- 


ception in 1 
pany members and compared this condition with 
' 
t 


he membership to-day, which is 118 companies. 


LEGISLATIVE CoMMITTEE URGED 

The president also strongly urged the ap- 
pointment of a legislative committee to be com- 
pesed of members living in State capitols. This 
committee is to watch carefully and combat 
legislation inimical to insurance interests. He 
stated that during the past year, in twenty-six 
legislatures, 1582 bills were proposed in refer- 
ence to insurance. The reports of the execu- 
tive, standing and special committees and also 
of the secretary and the insurer were read and 
Hamilton, speaking for 


accepted. George FE. 


1. W. Hill, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, announced that entertainment features 
of the convention would be sightseeing trips for 
the ladies on Monday, an automobile trip tc 
Stann and Montmorency on Tuesday afternoon 
and the annual banquet on Tuesday night, fol- 
lowed by dancing and other forms of enter- 
tainment. Robert M. 
chairman of the board of directors of the IIli- 


Honorable Sweitzer, 


nois Commercial Mens Association, dwelt on 
the various programs of the claim departments 
of the companies. He strongly urged large at- 
tendance at the association meetings, and stated 
that the barrier between old-line companies and 
the so-called assessment associations has been 

greatly lifted by these get-together meetings. 
i 

Monopo.ies Decriep 

The efforts of the State government to go 
into the insurance business were decried by 
Mr. Sweitzer, who claimed that only the high- 
est ideals and most human methods must be 
adopted in order to combat these efforts. The 
Monday afternoon session opened with an ad- 
dress by Honorable William Marshall Bullitt, 
ex-solicitor general of the United States, who 
spoke on the privileged communications between 
patient and physician as affecting suits on con- 
Mr. Bullitt cited 
a large number of pertinent cases bearing on 


tracts of personal insurance. 


this subject, together with the decisions in each 
case. The next speaker was Dr. H. W. Duig- 
man, medical director of the Continental Cas- 
ualty Company, who spoke on “Relative Claim 
Costs.” Dr. Duigman presented tables to show 
that exposure to accident was greatest at twen~ 
ty-five to twenty-nine and to sickness at thirty 
to thirty-five, whereas the least exposure is at 
Claim cost correspondingly in- 
age thirty-five, these 
increases are marked as age increases, especially 


the older ages. 
creases above average at 
in sickness insurance. The sickness problem is 
Whether it 1s a matter for 
the underwriter or the rate maker to take care 
very carefully con- 


the great problem. 


of is a question to he 
sidered. 
CLaim ADJUSTMENTS 

J. H. Torrence, vice-president of the Business 
Assurance Company, “Why 
Claim Adjustments Are Necessary and When 
Should They Be Made.” Adjustors can much 
better handle fraudulent cases instead of allow- 
many decisions re~ 


Mens spoke on 


ing them to go to a jury; 
sulting in loss of much money to the companies 
would be avoided if these cases had never been 
allowed to go to trial. Adjustors should be 
watchful for opportunity to properly settle, he 
said, and it is their business to see that justice 
is done. U. C. Carroll, of the insurance de- 
partment ot Kansas, made a few remarks in 
regard to his experiences as claim adjuster. 











INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 


Home Office, Pierce Building 


ST. LOUIS 
Chas. W. Disbrow, President 





‘All Kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles’’ 
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American Nationa’ susur ance Company 








W. L. Moody, Jr., President Shearn Moody, Vice-President W. J. Shaw, Secretary 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT JUNE 30, 1923 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Real Estate Owned................. $ 922,947.77 Net Reserve (American Experience 3 
Mortgage Loans (First lien)......... 5,765,840.71 and 314 Per Cent)................ $12,377,432.00 
Collateral Loans. . Deets eee esas ss one 25,000.00 Special and Contingent Reserve...... 222,670.07 
Loans made to Policyholders (On This Reserves for Death Losses in Process 
Company's Policies).............. 1,572,897.10 ee | 152,647.00 
Bonds wee eee tee ee eee te tee teen ene 4,776,310.68 Reserve for Tames, Hic... 22.2242... 40,740.88 
Cash in Banks..................... 1,831,523.45 Unearned Interest and Premiums... . . 111,293.19 
Certificates of Deposit (Demand)..... 30,183.91 Miscellaneous Liabilities............. 21,396.22 
Interest Due and Accrued........... 343,389.07 Capital Stock........ $1,000,000.00 
Deferred and Uncollected Premiums Surplus............. 1,428,529.21 
(Less Loading) vette ee 340,335.88 Assigned Funds. ..... 275,720.00 
Due from Other Companies Acct. Re- Surplus Security to Policyholders..... 2,704,249.21 
SS SEES TE are ee re 22,000.00 ‘ 
re ..$15,630,428.57 Total Linbilities...... «2.5 64.254 $15,630,428.57 
Gains Made During Year Ending June 30, 1923 
Increase in Insurance in Force................... 00.0 cece cucceueueueues $18,614,703.00 
Increase in Admitted Assets...............0..00 00.00. c cece cece cece ee eeee 1,333,805.00 
Increase in Surplus Security to Policyholders........................... 148,425.00 





Life Insurance 
Admitted Assets 


In F 
n Force $15,630,428.00 


$200,072,499.00 


Premium Income 
First Six Months 1923 
$3,279,430.00 


Surplus Security 
To Policyholders 
$2,704,249.00 





ieee Office Building 











OPERATES IN TWENTY-ONE{STATES AND THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA 


Total Paid Policyholders Since Organization............................ $13,413,479.33 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 





Canadian Life Underwriters Meet at 
Montreal 





DISCUSS TRAINING OF FIELDMEN 





Education of Agents Considered Vitally 
Important—Election of Officers for 
Coming Terms 
MonTREAL, CANADA, September 6.—A splen- 
did attendance, enthusiasm and that spirit of 
good fellowship which goes far toward making 
any convention a succes§ marked the opening of 
ihe seventeenth annual convention of the Life 
Canada on 


Underwriters Association of 


August 29 at the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. 


MorNING SESSIONS 

Following the opening ceremonies an address 
by Franklin W. Ganse of Boston occupied the 
greater part of the morning. The theme of this 
address was the service which could be ren- 
dered by the life underwriter by assisting and 
advising men as to the best way of leaving their 
estates irrespective of size. A thing which 
most men persistently neglect, it offers a splen- 
did means of approach and the underwriter who 
gives the subject thought and study can in- 
variably give advice which will enable a man 
by readjustment to conserve a portion of his 
estate which would otherwise be lost to his 
heirs. In rendering this service needs for life 
insurance to cover inheritance tax and other 
purposes are made so apparent that the pros- 
pect practically sells himself additional insur- 
ance to cover the needs so exposed. Mr. Ganse’s 
address formed a valuable contribution to the 
convention which was greatly appreciated. 


AFTERNOON PROCEDURES 

In the afternoon “Keeping Supplied with 
Prospects’—(a) in rural districts and (b) in 
urhan districts—was handled by A. MacBeth 
of Regina and E. C. Bouck of Hamilton, while 
H. W. Manning of Toronto covered his sub- 
ject, “Handling a Prospect List.” 

The second day of the convention program 
was carried through with a swing and com- 
menced with a remarkably fine address by 
Franklin W. Ganse on “Making Policies Fit.’ 
Mr. Ganse considered the term “Case Method,” 
so often used in this connection, was hardly ap- 
propriate, as the very process of reducing a 
Prospect’s needs to a “case” as would be done 
by a lawyer destroyed much of the elasticity 
so necessary in selling policies to fit the needs 
of the prospect. 
by the life underwriter was the fact that 
the work done in making other families safe 
and comfortable resulted in the agent accom- 


\ point to be borne in mind 


plishing the same end for his own family. 


Montury INcomME INSURANCE 
E. J. L’Fsperance, an enthusiast on monthly 
income insurance, presented his subject in a 
way which undoubtedly convinced the conven- 


4 
1 


ion of the need for adequately protecting the 


Widow with this class of insurance. 


THE SPECTATOR 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


l‘ollowing the morning session the following 


cfheers were elected for the coming year: 

Honorary president, A. E. Lawson, Winni- 
peg; president, Edward Morwick, Hamilton; 
vice-presidents, British Columbia—J. W. Hud- 
son, Victoria; Alberta, Geo. W. Clarke, Cal- 
gary; Saskatchewan, R. M. Curry, Saskatoon; 
Manitoba, A. L. Petty, Winnipeg ; 
M. Bidwell, London; Quebec, A. G. Daveluy, 


Ontario, L. 


Montreal; New Brunswick, John Mackinnon, 
St. John; Nova Scotia, O. P. Goucher, Middle- 
Prince Edward Island, W. G. 
Charlottetown; honorary secretary, Wm. May, 
treasurer, H. W. 


town; Hogg, 


Jr., Tororto; Manning, 
Toronto. 

During the afternoon two separate sessions 
were held, one conducted in the French language 
and the other in English. The French session 
was well attended and was taken full advan- 
tage of by the French-speaking delegates. 

The session in English took the form of a 
discussion on “What the Agency Could Do to 
Help the Agent” and “What the Agent Could 
Do to Help the Agency,” led by J. A. Birming- 
ham of Vancouver and Wm. May of Toronto. 


IE-NTERTAIN MENT FEATURES 

In the evening the seventeenth annual ban- 
quet of the association was held. T. B. 
Macaulay, president of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company, dealt with ‘The Social Aspect 
While fully appreciating 
the vast strides made in recent years, he stressed 
the fact that the people of the North American 
continent were still far from being adequately 
Prof. B. K. Sand- 
Queen’s University touched on the 


of Life Insurance.” 


protected by life insurance. 
well of 
relation between life insurance and education. 
Honorable Nemese Perodeau, of the Provin- 
cial Government, gave a short address in 
Irench. 

During the banquet a glowing tribute was 
paid and a presentation made to the retiring 


president, A. E. Lawson, by A. Homer Vipond. 


Fripay’s Work 

Iriday, the final day, was opened by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel IT. P. Rexford, Montreal, with an 
address on “Life Insurance and Estates,” which 
was published in last week’s SPEcTATor. 
Colonel Rexford considered life insurance the 
ideal estate and also the finest possible means 
of providing for inheritance taxes and admin- 
istration expenses so that an estate may be pre- 
served intact. 

J Beverly Robinson and Duncan Robinson 
on “Business Insurance” proved outstanding 
examples of the efficacy of team work and gave 
the convention some practical information on 
how to write business risks and how to render 


real service to one’s clients. 


CLosING EVENTS 
In the afternoon Mansur B. Oakes of In- 
dianapolis gave a talk on “Mental Attitude,” 
which alsc appeared in THe Specrator last 
week and will be remembered for a long time. 
The correct mental attitude, as a rule, spells 


success, while the reverse is equally the case. 


33 


Life Insurance 


Get the correct view of life and hold it and 
there is practically no limit to what can be 
iccomplished. 

Tory of Montreal 
Mr. Tory 
tremendous development of the 


\n address by Jas. C. 
hrought the convention to a close. 
outlined the 
husiness and the change which has occurred in 
the status of the field men. He painted a future 
which glowed with the possibilities ahead. 

The keynote of this splendid convention was 
undonbtedly the, fuller development and more 
intensive training of the field men. 


FRATERNAL SYSTEM BENEFITS 


Co-operation Stressed by Norman B. Harris 
in Report Read at French Lick 
The following extract is taken from the re- 
port of Supreme Councillor Norman B. Harris, 
committee chairman, which was read at the 
1923 session of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress of America in French Lick Springs, Ind., 
last week. 
Mr. Harris outlined the work of the fra- 
ternal benefit societies in this country during 
the past year and then went on to say: 


Society, the association of human beings for 
the betterment of individual and _ collective 
groups of men and women, is made up of 
churches, welfare organizations, public educa- 
tional facilities, fraternal beneficiary associa- 
tions, mutual savings institutions and building 
and loan societies, all functioning for human- 
ity withcut hope cf compensation of profit. Gov- 
ernment, municipal, State and national, and all 
business of whatsoever kind and nature rests 
upon society and draws all their support and 
strength from it. The most important integral 
part of society, as it is to-day constituted here 
in America, is its fraternal beneficiary system. 
That system functions without profit. It never 
has cost anybody anything in money and never 
will. Its sole aim and sole objective is that 
of conserving and perpetuating the home and 
family the central unit of civilization. If any- 
thing tends to disturb the home or disrupt the 
family. seciety will topple and none of its in- 
stitutions, fundamental or auxiliary, can sur- 
vive. To immediately assure the conservation 
and perpetuation of American fraternal bene- 
iciary associations is the paramount duty of 
every serious-minded man and woman of Amer- 
ica to-day. The present members of these asso- 
ciations are the individual and collective trustees 
and sponsors fer this vital support to society 
and civilization and will therefore be held to 
strict accountability should anything retard or 
disrupt the complete functioning of the great 
fraternal system of America. The possibility 
of bringing every man and woman of America 
into the great fraternal protection fold rests 
in the hands of the present members of the in- 
dividual fraternal beneficiary 
very man and woman of our beloved land 
without membership only awaits an invitation 
t Twelve million new members could 
he added to our present roster before Decem- 
ber 31, 1923. if our present members would 
each sincerely and voluntarily offer to recom- 
mend one neighbor for membership. 


associations. 


oO join. 


Pan-American Life Enters California 

The Pan-American Life Insurance Company, 
New Orleans, has been admitted to do business 
in the State of California and Colonel H. L. 
Albert, who was formerly president of the Lib- 
erty Life of Cape Girardeau, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the State. 






























































Like Putting a Good Security 
into Your Strong Box 


When you seil a Travelers Accident 
Policy, you benefit nearly as much as 
if you put a $100, $200, or $500 


security into your safe deposit box. 


Statistics show that approximately 
85 percent of new accident business 
renews the next year; that a large 
percentage of this business continues 
to renew year after year. If as high 
as 85 percent of the various invest- 
ment enterprises that are launched 
each year paid dividends the first 
year, and continued to pay dividends 
for as long as well placed accident 
insurance will pay commissions, 
American investors would be spared 
the loss of hundreds of millions of 


dollars. 


Commissions on accident renewals 
are the same as for the first year. 


Thus, even if you sell a man only - 
$25/7,500 Travelers XD policy, your 
commissions will equal a liberal divi- 
dend on a $100 share of stock for as 
long as the business can be renewed. 
Sell him $50/15,000, and it is as good 
as two shares! If vou give this busi- 
ness the little attention that it re- 
quires, there is no reason why you 
should not continue to receive this 
return from it, until either death or old 
policyholder in- 


age renders your 


eligible for accident protection. 
Such ‘“‘stock” can also pay big 

“stock dividends’’! 

holder’s salary increases, it is an easy 


As your policy- 


matter to continue to increase his 
accident insurance and sell him other 
forms of Travelers protection, until 
the one share that the original sale 
represented to you has automatically 
increased to many. 


Sell Travelers Accident Insurance—and the small investment 
of time and effort that it takes to place the policy will pay you 
a steady, and frequently increasing, income for many years! 


Tue TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford L. F. BUTLER 


PRESIDENT 


Tue TraAveters INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Cennecticut 


THE TRAVELERS 


ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, 


COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, 


HEALTH, 


AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER 


PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY 
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DOES A YOUNG MAN NEED LIFE 
INSURANCE? 
Appealing to a Young Man’s Self-Interest 

While much has been written regarding the 
duty of a young man to carry life insurance. 
The Spectator Company has just published é 
new leaflet by the well-known writer, William 
T. Nash, which makes it plain from actual 
experience that to carry life insurance js no 
only a young man’s moral duty, but it is aly 

declaration of his principles such as to-day 

demanded by employers and the business 
world generally. 

This new leatlet, “Does a Young Man Need 
Life Insurance?” by citing experiences from 
daily life will be a revelation to thousands oj 
young men who either had not known or had 
not realized the far-reaching effect of carrying 
insurance on their own lives. It will appeal 
especially to the young man who is really and 
truly anxious to succeed, and no such young 
man can read this true-to-life and fascinat. 
ing leaflet and not be forced to realize that 
be without life insurance is a tremendous handi- 
cap to his success. Parents, also, after reading 
it will realize this and will encourage their 
boys in this most wise and necessary business 
step. 

“Does a Young Man Need Life Insurance?” 
will be of untold value to every young man 
who will read it thoughtfully and to every life 
agent who will use it intelligently. This leaflet 
contains 10 pages and cover, handsomely made 
up, and may be obtained from The Spectator 
Sample copy, 
50 copies, $4.50; 100 copies, $7.50; 


Company at the following prices: 
[5, CeRES:; 
500 copies, $30; 1000 copies, $50; 5000 copies, 
$200; 10,000 copies, $375. 


Special Lines Number 
(To the Editor of THE Spectator) 

On page 11 of section II of your issue of 
August 16 in article on “Points on Use and 
Occupancy Insurance,” statement is made that 
at the present time use and occupancy insurance 
is affected through attachment of a rider form 
on fire and other classes of insurance. 

In the territory of the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association, that is not correct so fat 
as fire insurance is concerned. Page 275 of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association Guid 
for construction, equipment and occupancy, in- 
cluding schedules for rating fire hazards, reads 
in part: “Use and occupancy insurance shall 
not be included in the ordinary fire insurance 
upon a risk, but must be specifically written 
under a separate and independent policy.” 

Whiie we write use and occupancy in a lin 
ited way, we have not in the past looked with 
special favor on the class, partly because, 1 
this territory at least, no schedule has evet 
been devised for rating the class on the ust 
and occupancy hazards of the special risk, but 
the rate is a percentage of the fire rate, whi 
the hazards are materially different. / 

While the class was very profitable during 
and immediately after the war, when business 
of all kinds was profitable, it is a question 
whether the class is profitable under business 
conditions existing since deflation began. 

E. J. Davis, Underwriter. 

Greensboro, N. C., August 29, 1923. 

—Relazione Della Commissione, Dal Ministro pe 
L’Industria ¢ il Commercio, has just been issued ly 
the National Institute of Insurance at Rome, Ital 
The work of gathering the data for the volume togethe: 
was done by Gr. Uff. Ing. Guido Toja. 
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Two Leading Men 





Georce H. TUCKER 


President, Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


Last week’s issue of THE SPECTATOR con- 
tained a detailed account of the special meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Berkshire 
Life Insurance Company, Pittsfield, which 
elected George H. Tucker as president of the 
company to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of William D. Wyman. At the same time, 
John Barker was elected vice-president and, 
with the co-operation of Fred H. Rhodes, will 
share the executive control of the company. 
Mr. Rhodes is one of the outstanding figures 
among the younger men in the insurance busi- 
ness and has been field of endeavor 
ever since he started as an office boy in the 
English & Furey, who were then 
3erkshire Life in Pittsburgh. 


in this 


othces ot 


agents for the 


PRUDENTIAL SENDS OUT LETTER 


Encloses Copy of Constitution of United 
States as Recognition of September 17 


September 17 will mark the one hundred 
and thirty-sixth anniversary of the final ap- 
proval of the Constitution of the United States 
convention, which had 
session in Philadelphia for 
Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, in 
letter to agency 
organizers and detached assistants and man- 
i thinks it 


by the Constitutional 


been in several 
months. 
a circular superintendents, 
agers, points out that the company 
fitting that we should recognize the landmarks 
of our history and derive fresh inspiration for 
achieve- 


the duties of the present from the 


ments of those who, under adverse conditions, 
struggled to safeguard the privilege of self- 
future Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Duffield has had copies of the Con- 
stitution prepared in attractive booklet form 


government for generations. 


and has enclosed one in each notice sent out. 
Contained in the letter is a request for the 
matter to be referred to briefly at all regular 
staff meetings immediately preceding the above 
date. Requests have been received at the office 
of the Prudential in Newark for copies of the 


of the Berkshire Life 





Frep H. RuHopEs 


Vice-President and Superintendent of Agen- 
cies, Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


30th Mr. Tucker and Mr. Rhodes are Berk- 
shire life men through and through, the form- 
er’s father, the late George J. Tucker, having 
been one of the original founders of the com- 
pany and having devoted his entire career to its 
furtherance. The attachment of these two men 
to the aims and future of the Berkshire Life 
is as much a matter of sentiment, then, as 
business, and it is the consensus of insurance 
opinion that their sway will be for the greater 
eood of the company and its policyholders. Mr. 
Rhodes’ promotion to the post of vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies of the Berkshire 
Life, as announced in THe Spectator at the 
time, was of recent occurrence and was well 


deserved. 


Constitution, and a sufficient number will be 
sent to superintendents and agency organizers 
to enable them to supply every member of the 
staff with a copy. 


Columbus Mutual Life Convention 
Cnicaco, Inu., September 7—Over one hun- 
dred agents of the Columbus Mutual Life of 


Columbus, Ohio, met in a two-day convention 


at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on September 
; and 4. The home office was represented by 
C. W. Brandon, president; D. E. Barrie, secre- 


tarv: S. A. Hoskins, treasurer, and Lewis 


Stout, counsel. 


Two of the speakers on the program were 
E. W. Christis, superintendent of agents of the 
U. S. Life, and Douglas Cree, agent of the 


Equitable Life of the U. S. A.. at Chicago. A 
number of insurance journalists made talks at 
the banquet Tuesday evening. 
Central Life’s New Home Office 

The Central Life Insurance Company opened 
its new home office building at Fort Scott, 
Kan., last Thursday. 

\ppropriate ceremonies marked the occasion 
and several hundred guests attended. 
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NATIONAL FRATERNAL CONGRESS 


Completed List of Delegates Contains 


Many Prominent Names 


A partial list of the delegates present at the 
National Fraternal Congress meeting in French 
Lick, Ind., recently was published in Tue 
SPECTATOR last week. The list has now been 
cempleted and includes: 


C. J. Del Vecchio, secretary; Henry Jeffs, 
— Order of Mutual Protection, Chicago, 

John Kantak, secretary, Polish Association 
of America, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Leo. S. Mallek, general counsel; F. I. Gar- 
bark, Mrs. M. Milewska, delegates, Polish Na- 
tional Alliance of the U. S. A., Chicago, Ill. 

S. W. Warakomski, secretary, Polish Union 
of the U. S. A., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Stanislaus Czaster, president; Frank San- 
drowiz, secretary; Dr. L. S. Kurek, chief med- 
ical examiner; Frank S. Burzynski, general 
counsel, Polish Union of America, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Mrs. A. Emily Napieralski, president; Mrs. 
Victoria M. Latwis, secretary, Polish Women’s 
Alliance of America, Chicago, III. 

A. C. McLean, president; W. S. Palmer, 
secretary: Fred A. Service, general counsel, 
Protected Home Circle, Sharon, Pa. 

R. E. Kropf, president, Royal Arcanum, 
Boston, Mass.; A. S, Robinson, secretary; J. 
A. Langfitt, general counsel; W. Holt Apgar, 
Robert Van Sands, delegates. 

W. E. Hyde, president; W. F. Traub, secre- 
tary; Dr. Wallace K. Harrison, chief medical 
examiner ; G. W. Miller, general counsel, Arthur 
Cull, delegate, Royal League, Chicago, III. 

J. V. Abrahams, secretary; A. W. Fulton, 
general counsel, Security Benefit Association, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Vincent Cainkar, president, Slovenic National 
Benefit Society, Chicago, Il. 

T. O. Gilbert, prestdent, Sons of Norway, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

John C Synder, president; E. M. Mason, 
secretary; Dr. J. F. Davidson, chief medical 
examiner: Gilbert Howell, editor ; W.L. Deman, 
Dr. L. W. Stranghan, Dr. Walter Mansell, 
delegates, Supreme Tribe of Ben Hur, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 

M. R. Welch, president, Switchmens Union 
of North America, Buffalo, N. Y. 

FE. C. Lafean,’ president; A. M. Fording, 
secretary; A. D. Wilkin, general counsel, United 
American Mechanics, beneficial degree, junior 
order, Pittshurgh, Pa. 


J. R. Adams, delegate, United Order of 
\mericans, Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. K. Ott, secretary; Dr. M. H. Bisdorf, 
chief medical examiner, Western Catholic 


Union, Quincey, TI. 

Miss Bina M. West, president: Miss Francis 
1D. Partridge, secretary; Miss Alberta V. 
Droelle. Mrs. Grace Meredith, Mrs.. A. C. 
Sommers, delegates, Women’s Benefit Associa- 
tion of the Maccabees, Port Huron, Mich. 

Miss Mary L. Downes, president; Miss Anna 
E. Phelan, secretary: Dr. Sarah C. O'Connell, 
chief medical examiner; Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Mehan, editor: Mrs. Margaret Diedrich, Ella 
J. Lorden, delegates, Women’s Catholic Order 
of Foresters, Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. Mary E. La Rocca, president: Mrs. 
Dora A. Talley, secretary; Dr. Chas. P. Brown, 
chief medical examiner; William B. Price, gen- 
eral counsel; Mary Taylor, H. B. La Rocca, 


J. A. Blaha, delegates, Woodmen Circle, 
Omaha, Neb. 

W. A. Fraser. president; John J. Yates, 
secretary: Dr. A. D. Cloyd, chief medical 


examiner; Dr. E. Bradshaw, general counsel; 


S. G. Symthe, editor; George Norton, W. E. 
Cady, Harry E. Weil, Harry Hutchison, J. D. 
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The Globe Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF CHICAGO 


PROGRESS OF THE GLOBE 
Ist SIX MONTHS 1923 


Over Same Period of Last Year 





GAIN IN INSURANCE IN FORCE............. 71 PER CENT 
OGRE BR BBE wou coer ek eae sens cegeaed 43 PER CENT 
CARIN EDT EID ESE oc os heen i aneneiguesenun’ 25 PER CENT 
CSET EN SOPOT. oop eos oso ead sd ase eene 24 PER CENT 


Average Gain In All Items 41 Percent 


ALL THESE ITEMS AND AVERAGE OF ITEMS ARE VERY MUCH HIGHER THAN THE AVERAGE 
GAIN OF ALL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES COMBINED, according 


to the last report published. 
T. F. BARRY, President. 























Would you be interested? 


in the sale of the travel accident policy paying 
$1,000 for death, $500 for loss of limb or eyes 
and $10.00 per week for disability. 


All for $1.00 per year—We have 


such a policy; or an 


Automobile Policy 


paying $1,000, increasing to $1,500 for death, 
one-half for loss of limbs or eyes, $100 monthly 
for disability. Policy includes many other 
liberal provisions. 





e 
S 
OPRENDER AT SAN 


ONT-T 





The San Jacinto Life Insurance Company 

e 3’”3 . 
This “read y seller only $5.00 offers to agents a most unusual opportunity 
per year; ora for making good. A contract in this com- 


Super Non-cancellable pany means success now and a constantly 
increasing reserve for the future. 
Accident and Health policy, with provisions so 


generous that salesmen say “How can they do 2 : = _ 
it?” Write us, we will tell you all about them. A splendid opportunity “for—the ‘man 


who is willing—and will. 
| Federal 
Lite Insurance Company 


For contracts write 


Federal Life Bldg., Chicago H. M. HARGROVE, President 
Isaac Miller Hamilton George Barmore 
President Supt. of Agents BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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Carroll, R. H. Stumpe, W. E. Hunter, M. 
Mather, delegates, \WWoodmen of the World, 
Sovereign Camp, Omaha, Neb. 

A. H. Hawley, secretary, 
Locomotive Firemen and 
land, Ohio. 

A. E. King, secretary, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Felix Gaudin, president; Henry Sienier, 
secretary, Catholic Knights of America, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

F. J. Curran, president, Catholic Mutual 
Benefit Association of Canada, Montreal. 

Thos. H. Connon, president; F. McDonald, 
secretary; Dr. J. P. Smyth, chief medical 
examiner; E. S. Cummings, general counsel; 
James T. Carroll, editor; P. FE. Callaghan, 
Gustave Keller, C. E. Olivier, John E. Stephan, 
delegates, Catholic Order of Foresters, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

J. A. Kapps, president; N. J. Hein, secre- 
tary, Columbian Circle, Chicago, II1. 

J. Morgan Stevens, delegate, Columbian 
Mutual Life Assurance Society, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. L. Hereford, president; L. M. Dixon, 
secretary; Dr. G. N. French, chief medical 
examiner; Wm. B. Risse, general counsel; 
Chas. J. Riefler, editor; Wm. Schmidt, C. L. 
Simons, delegates, Court of Honor Life Asso- 
ciation. Springfield, III. 

Bozo Jonic, secretary, Croatian League of 
Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Frances Buell Olson, president; Mrs. 
Kate A. Holmes, secretary; Mrs. Jessie Henry, 
Mrs. Susie I. Bishop, delegates, degree of 
honor, Protective Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. Mattie M. Ludemann, president, degree 
of honor, Grand Lodge of Kansas, Winfield. 

John C. Karel, president; Orrm Thompson, 
secretary; Dr. George H. Williamson, chief 
medical examiner; Benjamin Poss, general 
counsel; Dio Dunham, editor; E. H. Palmer, 
Norton Williams, delegates, Equitable Fra- 
ternal Union, Neenah, Wis. 

First Catholic Slovak Ladies’ Union of 
the U. S. A., Cleveland, Ohio, Francis C. 
Jakabcin, president; Maria FE. Grega, secretary. 

Ian Ross, general counsel, first Catholic 
Slovak Union of the U. S. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Samuel S. Baty, secretary: George R. Allen, 
general counsel; Robert Eggert, Frank E. 
Pleitner, delegates, Fraternal Aid Union, Law- 
rence, Kan. 

J. A. Batchelor, president; B. FE. Marks, Miss 
Izora Scott, delegates, Fraternal Brotherhood, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

William C. Paul, president; F. M. Sneakman, 
delegate, Fraternal Home Insurance Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. M. Robinson, Fraternal Reserve Associa- 
tion, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Hill Montague. president, Golden Seal Assur- 
ance Society, Roxbury, N. Y. 

Harry J. Green, president; Frank H. Dewey, 


Brotherhood of 
Inginemen, Cleve- 


general counsel, Homesteaders, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Solon J. Liebeskind, president, Independent 
Order Free Sons of Israel, New York City. 

Sidney H. Pipe, president; George F. Bailey, 
secretary; J. D. Clark, general counsel; Rev. 
Dr. Alex. MacGillivray, editor; E. P. 5. Allen, 
delegate: E. I. Nikodym, delegate, Independent 
Order of Foresters, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Wm J. McGuiley, secretary; Luke E. Hart, 
general counsel; George H. Bowin, E. O. 
Dugan, Leo G. Griffith, Edward Houlihan, R. 
A. Jefferey, Dr. Frank J. Powers, W. R. War- 
burton, W. F. Fox, delegates, Knights of Co- 
lumbus. New Haven, Conn. 

Harry Wade, president; W. A. Jenkins, secre- 
tary; Dr. George G. McConnell, chief medical 
examiner; S. H. Esarey, general counsel; W. 
R. O'Neal, W. A. Owen, delegates, Knights 
of Pythias, Insurance Department, Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

Miss Kate Mahoney, president; Mrs. J. A. 
Roger, secretary; Mrs. Mary FE. Costelloe, gen- 
eral counsel; Miss Bertha C. McEntee, editor ; 
Miss Elizabeth Burns, Mrs. Julia Ward Clingen, 
Mrs. Cora McParlin, delegates, Ladies Catho- 
lic Benevolent Association, Erie, Pa. 

Dr. Emma FE. Bower, secretary, Ladies of the 
Maccabees, Pt. Huron, Mich. 

W. E. Futch, president, Locomotive En- 
gineers’ Mutual Life and Accident Jnsurance 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. J. Dunn, president; H. D. Cowan, Dr. 
Boyle Vance, chief medical examiner; S. W. 
Dixon, general counsel; J. M. Blankenbaker, 
editor; M. M. Callaghan, delegate, Loyal Amer- 
ican Life Association, Chicago, III. 

Norman Harris, president; Wm. Francis 
Barnard, delegate, Loyal Association, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Rodolphe Bedard, president; Henri Roy, 
secretary; George Dyre Eldridge, delegate, La 
Societe Des Artisans Canadiens-Francais, Mon- 
treal, P. O., Canada. 

Henri T. Ledoux, president: F. A. Marcotte, 
delegate, L’Union St. Jean-Baptiste d’Amerique, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

D. P. Markey, president; Dr. J. C. Hanchett, 
chief medical examiner: E. L. Young, editor; 
W. P. Coler, A. W. Frye, J. J. Volk, editor; 
Arthur A. Bentley, J. Ross Mickey, delegates, 
Mvstic Workers, Fulton, II. 

Vincent Solich, secretary; Dr. Jos. V. 
Granek, chief medical examiner, National Croa- 
tion Society of the U. S. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

George A. Scott, president; Henry A. Brad- 
shaw, general counsel; Abb Landis, delegate, 
National Protective Life Association, Waverly, 
Nz Y. 

Tracy H. Clark, chief medical examiner, Na- 
tional Union Assurance Society, Toledo, O. 

Nelson O. Tiffany, president, Masonic Life 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Albert Haas, well-known president, Mod- 





rights. 





Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 





Life Insurance 


ern Brotherhood of America, Mason City, Ia. 
T. L. McCullough, general counsel, Modern 
Order of Praetorians, Dallas, Tex. 
Thomas A. McCall, general counsel, Modern 
Samaritans, Duluth, Minn. 


D. E. Smith, president; O. Hammerlund, 
secretary; Dr. C. M. Frye, chief medical 
examiner; Robert Toole, George P. Healy, 


president: D. M. Frye, secretary, New England 
Order of Protection, Boston, Mass. 


Continental Life Agents Meet 

St. Lovurs, Mo., Sept. 7——The agents of 
the Continental Life Insurance Company of St. 
Louis held their annual convention at Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, on August 21 and 22. The 
entertainment program included a boat trip on 
the Mississippi, an American League baseball 
game, and the annual banquet on the evening of 
the 22d at the Hotel Melbourne Roof Garden. 

President E. P. Melson called the gathering 
to order at 9 a. m. on the 2st, giving an ad- 
Following the talk, the 
club perfected its organization for the year by 


dress of welcome. 


electing officers and transacting other business. 
Jay Allen Fiske, of the Aetna Life’s St. Louis 
office also gave a brief address on “Life Insur- 
ance.” On the afternoon of the 21st, Dr. Dud- 
ley conducted a question box, after which there 
was a ten minute discussion by club members. 
A boat excursion rounded out the day. 

President Melson, in his annual address on 
the morning of the 22d, outlined the strides 
made by the Continental during the past year, 
and told of the plans for the future. ‘“Selec- 
tion of Business from Moral and Financial 
Standpoint and Policy Forms” was the subject 
of a talk by Vice-President P. M. Harpar, 
while Vice-President C. D. Bolin spoke on 
“Writing Big Business.” There were also ten- 
minute talks by members of the agents’ club. 
A luncheon at the Missouri Athletic Club at 
noon, a baseball game in the afternoon, and 
the annual banquet in the evening, concluded 
the convention. 





Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


of Springfield Mass. 


Incorporated in 1851 


Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient 
life insurance service, and a net cost that 
is notably low—these are three of the 
reasons why the name Massachusetts 
Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the 
insuring public with all that is best in life 
insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policy- 
holders have ever been its loyal friends 
and its enthusiastic advertisers. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 
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NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent 


; f GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt. 
56 Richton 4 ve.. Detroit, Mich. 


72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. £. RAY, Special Agent 


FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Terre Haute, Ind. i 


| _ Special Agent 

| 726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
| ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 
| 7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 











ESSENTIALS OF THE FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


By Edward A. Ketcham 


A 400 page book designed for the use of officials, employees 
and students of the fire insurance business. Insurance ac- 
counting, executive work, hazards, building construction and 
many other topics covered. 


Price: $4.50 Per Copy 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





EVERY INSURANCE MAN | 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


‘Oldest and Best’’ 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to February 1, 1924, for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 




















UNION HISPANO AMERIGANA 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANGE GOMPANY 
31 SOUTH GQIILLIAM STREET 


New York 


MARINE INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE 


FIRE REINSURANCE 


TELEPHONE BROAD 4478 











Sa! cerdent 


FIRE AND LIFE 


{ASSURANCE CORPORATION. Ltd 


— RICHA2DSON, United States Manager 


7 GENERAL BUILDING ° 47" & WALNUT STS 
f PHILADELOrIA 














ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1855 January 1, 1923 


FIREMEN 3 iSURANGE COMPANY 


: OF NEWARK 
Cash Capital, . . . . $2,250,000.00 


Net Surplus, . . . .  4,436,386.20 
Surplus to Policyholders, 6,686,386.20 
Total Assets, . . . . 15,690,687.21 





EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
A 34. Lt 7% Secretary 
NEWARK, N. J. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEAL BASSETT, Pres. & Mgr. 
WELLS T. BASSETT Sec’y & 

Asst. Manager 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Great American 
Susurance Company 


New Dork 


Choose Choose 
Your INCORPORATED - 1872 Vour 
Company Company 


aaiatee * ee 1.1923 


312,50 0.00 


RESERVE FOR au OTHER LIABILITIES 


19,816 7.87 


sUrPLUS 


13,017.077.35 
45,333.495.22 


LOSSES PAID POLICYHOLDERS 


$143,654,333.86 


AFTER LIBERALLY PROVIDING FOR ALL RESERVES THE 
SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS IS 


$25,517,077.35 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 
Western Department 


WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mer. 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
; 210 Sansome Street 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. San Francisco, California 

Boston Office Marine Department 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers WM. H. McGEE & CO., Cen’! Agts. 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 15 William Street, New York City 
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STATE AGENTS’ 
CONVENTION 


New Jersey Association to Meet 
September 27 


NOVEL PROGRAM FORECASTED 


Unusual Features Planned for Gathering at 
Newark Athletic Club—Insurance News-= 
paper Men to Handle Affair 
The New Jersey Association of Fire Under- 
writers will hold its annual meeting on Sep- 
tember 27 and the place tentatively agreed upon 
is the Newark Athletic Club. 
the arrangements made are, first, the fact that 


The novelties 


insurance newspaper men are in charge of the 
program, and second, that there will be no 
speakers’ table during the luncheon which wiil 
be held on that date. 

The decision to turn the details of the pro- 
gram over to the insurance editors came as the 
result of their offer to handle the convention 
and to strive for a gathering out of the ordi- 
nary, both from the standpoint of attendance 
and as regards scheduled events. The entire 
matter was gone over at a meeting at the Drug 
and Chemical Club in New York city recently, 
at which representatives of the New Jersey 
Association conferred with the insurance edi- 
tors and came to a definite conclusion. 

Three New Jersey men who will be promi- 
nently in evidence during and throughout the 
Arnold Rippe, president of 
the State association; William Spiegelberg, 
secretary, and Thomas C. Moffatt, chairman of 
the executive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, whose efforts on 
behalf of that body were so well recognized at 
Buffalo recently. 

The idea of not having a speakers’ table at 
the luncheon on September 27 was the out- 
crowth of a realization that what the agents 
wanted was not to sit and listen to lengthy dis- 
cussions or elaborately prepared addresses as 
delivered by men already well known and bal- 
anced in the scales of understanding, but to 
meet and mingle with the aggressive new- 
comers to power as well as those of long- 
established greatness; men who were not neces- 


convention are: 


sarily familiar figures but whose influence was 
dominant in the fire insurance business. 

Such men, then, are to be invited to be pres- 
ent and will be seated here and there about the 
dining room in order that the agents may get 
to know them personally and while, so to speak, 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 
New Sprinkler Equipments. Bulletins 


Nes. 1947-8-9-50 of the automatic sprinkler 


department of the New York Fire Insurance 


change list twenty-eight new equipments, 
1 the following gradings: One. partial 
equipment, for which an allowance of 10 per 
cent is made; one at 40 per cent; three at 45 


per cent; two at 50 per cent: two at CO per cent; 


two at 70 per cent; two at 75 per cent; two at 
So per cent; five at 85 per cent; seven at 9o 
per cent, and one at I00 per cent. 

When Little Things Go Wrong. —“I°xperi- 
ence shows that it is so often that more mis- 


uaderstandings arise over little things than the 


- affairs of life, that to find the same con- 
prevailing in business matters is only 
what may be expected.” This specific remark 
was not made in connection with the business 
of insurance, but in connection with some large 
financial transactions, but it applies equally well 
to the business of insurance. Probably more 
trouble has arisen from small things and more 
laws have been placed on the statute books on 
account of small things than all the great big 
things that have happened ir the business, little 
things that were deemed adverse to the public 
business. 

A Hotel Burns.—The American people are 
a complacent people, but they ought not to be 
in regard to fire waste. It does seem that there 
will come a day when the direct responsibility 
for fires such as occurred at Narragansett Pier 
on September 6 will lead to some one being held 
strictly accountable therefor. The statement ts 
their masks are off. This procedure is certain 
to result in the interchange of beneficial sug- 
sestions which can be directly capitalized in the 
field and which will mean dollars in the agents’ 
pockets. The arrangement committee, composed 
of insurance newspaper editors, has not yet 
completed the program for the day but has 

ready satisfied the officials of the New Jer- 
sev State Association that there will be no 
lack of prominent men on hand nor any scarcity 
in the attendance on the part of agents. The 
meeting promises to be a memorable one and 
is being looked forward to by all the fire in- 


surance interests involved. 


made that the fire started probably from an 
overheated stove in the wash house. Why should 
the wash house have been of such a construc- 
tion that an overheated stove would have set it 
on nre?s 

A Code for Business Men.—E-very once in 
‘nius shows up and proposes that 
Whether there 
ig desire for this we do not know, 


a while some gC 
1 
| 


u 
is an undyi 


ie business men have a code. 


but we suggest that the Ten Commandments 


are always available, and, possibly, after they 
have exhausted the ethical portions thereof, the 
business men, including insurance men, may 


develop something in the line of a code. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life holds its 
annual convention of agents at Swampscott this 
week. 

The Columbian National Life is holding a 
convention of its leading producers in Boston 
this week. 

Announcement is made of the appointment 
of Lawrence W. Moore, for several years 
special agent for the Boston branch office of the 
Iidelity and Deposit, as assistant manager to 
fill the vacancy caused by the transfer of Roger 
Hovey to Louisville. 

ae for incorporation have been filed 
Nash & Co. of Abington & Whit- 
mian. The corporate name of the firm is now 
Howland, Nash & Cole, Inc., Arthur T. Cole, 
for the past twelve years manager of the Whit- 
man office, having been admitted to the firm. 
This agency is one of the oldest in Massa- 
chusetts, having been established in 1851 by 
Mr. Howland’s father and having been in con- 
tinuous operation since that time. Mr. How- 
land is president of the Abington Mutual Fire. 

A complaint has been sworn out against 
certain representatives of the Slovak Gymnastic 
Union in the Westfield, Mass., district~court 
by State police officer David J. Manning. It 
is said that this society was doing business as a 


> Howland, 


“fraternal” without a license. 

The Insurance Library Association of 
Beston has issued a valuable book entitled 
“Lectures on Casualty Insurance.” The text 
includes the lectures delivered before the even- 
ing classs in insurance at the library last year. 











FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
REINSURANCE ONLY 


INTER- OCEAN ag leg COMPANY 


~ 





CEDAR RAPIDS ,IOWA 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


OF NEW YORK 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


REINSURANCE 
HARTFORD CONN. 























‘“‘Our rates no higher 
Our service better!’’ 





HOME OFFICE NEW YORK 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


There is one type of multiple line insurance man capable 














of forging ahead irresistibly. He is the man who, having 

mastered his own business, succeeds in a study of other 
Writing Casualty Insurance, men and other men’s business, thereby creating Demand 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. for the Supply he represents. 


The Royal Indemnity Adviser. 
HOME OFFICE - - - DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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RICHMOND INSURANCE 





Charge City Is Without Proper 
Coverage 





COMMITTEE APPEARS BEFORE 
COUNCIL 


Local Fire Exchange Members Refute 
Accusation—Revision of Policy Forms 
Considered by Comptroller 

RicuMonb, VA., September 6.—A ripple of 
excitement was caused last week in local agency 
circles in Richmond, Va., when Ben A. Ruffin, 
vice-president of the Insurers Guaranty Cor- 
poration, a brokerage firm, appeared before a 
committee of the city council, charging that 
the city was without coverage on its property, 
because of discrepancies in the policies and 
their endorsements. 

It is true that a number of forms now in use 
are obsolete; however, a committee of the Rich- 
mond Fire Insurance Exchange, composed ot 
Robert Lecky, Jr., chairman, Milton Straus 
and T. Garnet Tabb was invited to appear be- 
fore the committee of the council and answer 
charges which Mr. Ruffin and his associates 
had put into writing. 

Mr. Lecky was for a number of vears a 
member of the adjustment bureau of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and cited 
many cases supporting his claims that the com- 
panies could not and would not take advantage 
of the deficiencies in the policies and their 
endorsements. 

Among instances cited by Mr. Ruffin was 
ambiguity of wording in endorsements for poli- 
cies covering risks where kerosene oil is kept 
on the premises for other than illumination pur- 
poses, and the fact that more than twenty-five 
pounds of gunpowder are stored in Howitzer’s 
armory. It was also pointed out that the pol- 
icy on the city auditorium does not cover altera- 
tions and additions, whereas, there have been 
no changes in the building, or extensions, since 
the policy was written. 

Mr. Lecky spoke for nearly an hour with- 
out interruption. The only question asked of 
him was to explain the relation between agent 
and company, and agent and assured. Mr. 
Ruffin did not reply to anything he had to say. 

Mr. Lecky emphasized the point that con- 
fidence in the fire insurance companies is based 
on their Jong record of prompt and fair pay- 
ment of claims, rather than on the wording 
of the policy contracts themselves. He said 
that he believed that any one present who 
would take the trouble to read either a fire 
insurance policy or a hill of lading would 
readily agree that the policy does not bind the 
company to pay losses and that the railroads 
have no legal liability under the bill of lading. 

The Richmond Fire Insurance Exchange has 
had under advisement, since the early part of 
the year, the matter of revising all of the 
forms used by the city of Richmond, and Pres- 
ident George W. Warren has written the city 
comptroller a letter tendering the services of 
a special committee composed of Messrs. W. 
T. Johnson, H. U. Eble and C. H. Coflier, and 
the city has accepted this offer. Mr. Warren, 
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in his communication, laid stress on the fact 
that the services rendered by the committee 
would by no means obligate the city to pur- 
chase its fire insurance through agencies which 
are members of the exchange. 

\s a matter of fact, three of the policies in 
which Mr. Ruffin cited discrepancies were issued 
by non-board agencies. However, Mr. Lecky 
said in speaking before the committee that he 
would take the liberty of explaining the cov- 
erage granted under these policies, just as he 
would in the case of policies issued by board 
agencies. 

The Insurers Guaranty Corporation usually 
offers to place covers for its clients and to ad- 
just losses for a fee of $5, but in making an 
offer to the city it departed trom this rule, 
asking a fee of 5 per cent of the premiums 
annually. The city pays about $8000 in pre- 
miums each year. The Insurers Guaranty Cor- 
poration offered to make an inspection of the 
risks, to make all adjustments, and to furnish 
the services of its attorney in the event litiga- 
tion was instituted as the result of a loss. The 
city was to be left free to place its insurance 
in any agency of its choosing. 

In touching on this, Mr. Lecky pointed out 
that the city had its own inspection department 
and attorney, and did not require the services 
of the Insurers Guaranty Corporation for such 
purposes. He said that the adjuster named 
by the firm was C. C. Robinson, a member of 
the firm, who would be disqualified to act, as 
he was an interested party. It is likely that, 
while the forms to be used will be revised, the 
city will decline the offer of the Insurers 
Guaranty Corporation and save the annual fee 
of $400. 


NORTHERN GETS LONDON AND 
SCOTTISH 
William Aeneas Mackay Made General 
Manager as of September 1 

The merger of the Northern Assurance Com- 
pany of London and the London and Scottish 
Assurance Corporation has been completed 
through the transfer of the required stock. The 
Northern paid £7 each for the shares and 
f the deal being 


consummated, the delay having been occasioned 


there was never any doubt « 


by the time required to get the needed amount 
of stock in the hands of the Northern. Full 
details of the transaction as well as records 
of the companies were published in THE 
Specrator of August 9. 

William Aeneas Mackay, general manager of 
the London and Scottish has been appointed 
general manager of both the companies, the 
move takine effect as of September 1. There 
will be no change in the companies’ personnel 


and both will retain their separate identities. 


Fire Marshals’ New Officers 
The Fire Marshals Association of North 
America has elected these officers: 
C. L. Topping of West Virginia; vice-presi- 
dent. Stacey W. Wade of North Caro- 
lina; secretary-treasurer, Conrad J. Lecoq of 


President, 


Louisiana. 


4I 


Fire Insurance 


SEEKS RATE REDUCTION 
City Commissioners Want Fire Premiums 
Lowered Because of Improvements 
Made 


Satt Lake Ciry, Utan, September 6.—Salt 
Lake City is seeking a decrease in its fire insur- 
ance rates. The city commissioners claim such 
a reduction is due on account of a low per- 
centage in losses. “From this city’s showing,” 
the appeal says, “vou will readily see that our 
fire department and water department are ren- 
dering excellent service to the property-owners 
of Salt Lake City.” 

During the past three or four years Salt 
Lake has practically doubled its water supply, 
according to Maver Neslen, who says: “We 
have two new stations and have purchased a 
1000-gallon pump which will be in service Sep- 
tember 15. Our wide streets permit the driv- 
ing of our apparatus at top speed. Most of 
our buildings are constructed of material which 
reduces the hazard. With all this to go on 
it is more than likely the underwriters will, 
at least, make a survey and the probability is 
we will be given reduced insurance rates. It 
should mean the saving of more than $100,- 
ooo to property-owners.” 

In 1921 the city's fire losses were $677,776.63. 
In 1922 they had been reduced to $300,289.32. 
The foundations of this city were laid in 1847 
by Brigham Young, famous Mormon leader 


and first governor of Utah. 


Are We Gaining in Fire Prevention? 


While the figures compiled from month to 
month or year hy year would seem to indicate 
no gain in the problem of fire prevention, that 
hasty conclusion is probably not correct, be- 
cause we have no proper estimate of the wealth 
of the United States and thus lack a proper 
basis against which to compare the percentage 
of property destroyed by fire with the total 
amount of the wealth of the country. Naturally, 
a large part of the wealth of the country is 
not subject to destruction by fire and no just 
estimate of this portion of the wealth as com- 
pared with the total is available. The fact is, 
however, we are gaining on the problem; that 
is, there undoubtedly is no positive increase in 
the percentage of the whole destroyed for the 
year, say, in 1922 as compared with twenty years 
ago. It should be pointed out that the steady 
growth of sprinkler protection tends to lessen 
the amount of property subject to destruction 
by large fires and this form of protection is in- 
creasing steadily, so it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that values in excess of a quarter of a 
million will not be unprotected by the sprinkler 
device in a few vears. The large losses, it 
should be remembered, omitting conflagrations, 
come from unprotected warehouses and fac- 
tories where the values are large and subject 
to one fire loss. It is worthy of note, also, that 
the sprinkler has made greater advances in the 
manufacturing risks than in the mercantile 
establishments and the fight must be waged now 
for complete protection to the warehouse prop- 


erties. 
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TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 


A RAPIDLY INCREASING AND A GRAVE PERIL 


It is increasing because we are all becoming specialists and are losing our earlier economic independence: Itisincreasing too because 
of the strenuous nature of modern life. It is grave because our defense against it is limited. 











Under the existing social programme, our individual and family necessities are covered through that universal medium of exchange called MONEY. This is 
a relatively new programme. 


Some of our grandmothers knew how to spin, to knit and to weave; some of our grandfathers raised flax and wool, tanned leather, made their own foot-gear 
and built their own houses. Under such conditions little money was used or needed. Each family then produced and manufactured a large proportion of the nec. 
essaries of life. A few do that still. Down in the mountains of Kentucky the women still know how to spin and weave. If under such circumstances people 
have less, they are more independent than those in richer communities, and they are less affected by the ups and downs of business and by personal misfortunes 
They live their lives less in terms of money and more in terms of food, clothing and housing. i 


Our people as a whole have for a century anda half been growing away from that independent, self-supporting family life. The division of labor has been going 
steadily on until most of us do but one thing. We produce values of some kind, turn them into money, and with that money buy from others what we need. We 
manage our lives in terms of money. 


Few people in those early days were ever ‘‘out of work.” Those words had no terror for them; but to be “‘out of work’’ now for a few months means trouble 
for most of us and want for some. As we now live, an assured income isa greatnecessity. Since we must pay for most of the things we use—because they are 
produced by others—an income from some source is the only thing that stands between menv of us (and our dependents) and actual want. 


While we are young and strong we can manage the income. But how shall we protect our dependents AND OURSELVES in case we are totally and per- 
manently disabled? 


THE TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY OF THE BREAD-WINNER UNDER OUR CIVILIZATION IS AN! INCREASING AND A VERY? GRAVE 
PERIL. ITS CONSEQUENCES ARE SOMETIMES MORE SERIOUS THAN THOSE THAT FOLLOW DEATH ITSELF. 


There is only one sure protection against this peril, where the bread-winner’s strength erd yrcductive ability represent the capital of the family. That 11 
protection is Life Insurance. If the bread winner dies properly insured the policy produces an income. BUT under cur present contracts issued to class A tio 
Risks only and for limited amounts, IF THE EREAD-WINNER HIMSEIF EECOMES A EURDEN through total and permanent disability before age 60, the . 
policy also covers that; it yields an immediate income of Ten Dollars monthly for each $1,000 of insurance carried, with no further premiums to pay. ind 

If the disability is, as a matter of fact, finally overcome, the policy with no lien against it because of disability payments, has every value and right that it pos 
would have had, at that time, if the disability had not occurred, if all premiums had been paid, and if no money had been borrowed onit. It may now be continued f 
in full force by the payment of premiums as before. fat 


If the disability is not overcome, the full face of the policy will be paid at maturity. the 


Disability Benefits are as epochal in Life Insurance as Non-Forfeiture was when the New York Life (first of all the Old-Line Companies) adopted it sixty- has 
three years ago; they meet industrial and social necessities: THEY PROTECT THE INSURANT. 


@ Beyond the benefits of loan and cash values, a strengthened credit and the moral consciousness of duty done, a policy of Life Insurance has not hitherto 
protected the insurant. The great purpose of the policy was to protect someone else after the insurant was dead. TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABIL- 
ITY IS LIVING DEATH. The Policy covers that and protects the insurant as well as the family. 


Ask a NEW YORK LIFE agent to show you a sample policy. = 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President et 
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THE LIBERTY LIFE : 
INSURANCE COMPANY . 


Liberty Life Building, 


Topeka, Kansas. 





Hutchinson, Kansas 


Stephen M. Babbit, President 
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HOW TO SELL MORE ORDINARY 


Vil--Insurance for the Protection of the Family 


In writing for the benefit of industrial agents, 
I like to write about insurance for the protec- 
tion of the family, because industrial agents sell 
industrial policies for hardly any other pur- 
pose. They are more familiar with the idea of 
family protection than they are with some of 
the other purposes to which modern insurance 
has been adopted. 


SENTIMENT Enters Into It 


And then, too, family protection is a matter 
into which sentiment enters largely, and it is 
easier te reach any man when the appeal can 
be made through his finer sensibilities than on 
purely business grounds. 

A man’s wife and children, or his aged 
parents, are nearer to his heart than anything 
else in the world, he will talk to the agent 
more readily about them than about any other 
subject. 


ADEQUATE FAMILY INSURANCE 

What is adequate protection for the family? 
Many mer having moderate annual incomes 
who leave $4000 or $5000 insurance feel that 
they have done well. How long will this sum 
last? The answer depends, of course, upon the 
size of the family, the ages of the children, and 
the scale of living—what the family is accus- 
tomed to having of this world’s goods. 

When the insurance money is spent, what 
will become of the widow and orphans? So 
many men say that the money can be invested. 
Passing up for the moment the question of 
the widow’s ability to invest the proceeds of 
a policy wisely and safely, let us concede that 
she can do so. Six per cent net is regarded 
as an excellent return on invested funds by all 
financial institutions, safety considered, so 
assuming that the widow can get six per cent, 
here is what it will bring her, figured out on 
a daily basis: 

$1,000 will yield $0.16 per day. 

$2000 will yield $0.32 per day. 

$2500 will yield $0.41 per day. 

$3000 will yield $0.49 per day. 

$40c0 will yield $0.65 per day. 

$5000 will yield $0.82 per day. 

$7000 will yield $1.15 per day. 

$7500 will yield $1.23 per day. 

$10,000 will yield $1.64 per day. 


By Witt1am THORNTON 


CerTAInty TuHat Income WILL CONTINUE 

There is another side of the question that is 
as vital as adequacy of amount. Many men 
who appreciate insurance, and understand what 
it means to a bereft family, provide ample 
means for the support of their families, with- 
out seeming ever to give a thought to what will 
happen te the insurance money after they are 
gone, whether it will be spent as intended or 
otherwise. 

The statement has been made that the pro- 
ceeds cf the average policy paid in a lump sum 
are entirely dissipated at the end of seven years. 
[I do not believe that any statistics or facts 
exist which might tend to prove or disprove this 
statement. 

Men say that they can trust their wives not 





This is the seventh article of a series of 
eleven, written especially for THe SpEc- 
TATOR, by William Thornton, author of 
“Short Lessons in Life Insurance,” a 
brief but comprehensive textbook for life 
insurance agents, which has just been 
published by The Spectator Company. 











to waste their insurance. This is often the case, 
but a woman’s very inclination to hoard money 
may in itself ensnare her into investments by 
which she will be financially ruined, and at last 
not benefit by the provision her husband made 
for her. 

Men of marked business ability and long 
years of experience often make severe losses 
through investments that look sound and at- 
tractive. Does it seem fair, then, to expose the 
widow either to the temptation of extravagance 
or the hazard of speculation? 

Insurance that best fills the need of the 
family is insurance that will last as tong as 
the widow lives, and until the children are 
grown and self-supporting. Such insurance can 
be arranged either through the instalment op- 
tions of lump sum policies, mentioned in an 
earlier article, or a regular income policy can 
be had on a life, endowment or term plan. 

One reason why less income insurance is sold 
is because a very small number of people know 
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about it. Agents do not tell them. Many 
agents seem to think that it is extremely difh- 
cult to place an income policy. Their trouble 
is again one of viewpoint; they look at the 
thing the wrong way, or they simply sell poli- 
cies rather than insurance. It does not seem 
that it would be any more difficult to talk to 
a man about providing his family with an in- 
come of $5¢ a month than it would be to get 
him to take out a $10,000 policy, and it really 


is not. 


Not Dirricutt to SELL INCOME INSURANCE 

It is true that $50 a month is not much, but 
it is better far to know of a certainty that the 
widow will receive that much every month as 
long as she lives than it is to leave her $10,000 
hoping that it will hold out. She may roll in 
luxury tor a year or so, but what will become 
of her after the money is gone? 

Some agents say that they do not like to talk 
income insurance because very few men are able 
to buy policies sufficient to provide anything 
like an adequate income. This is a weak excuse. 

Very few men, as a matter of fact, are able 
to purchase the entire amount ot lump sum in- 
surance they carry, at one time; but because 
they cannot do so does not prevent them from 
taking additional policies from time to time. 

A man may not be able to pay for a larger 
policy than provides $50 a month income, but 
if he wishes to protect his wife, and the agent 
will thoroughly convince him that this is the 
one safe and certain way to do it, he will 
select this form, and next year, or the next, 
when he is able to pay for more insurance, he 
wil! apply for another income policy. Gradu- 
ally he will build up the line he carries untif 
it is sufficient to meet the need. 

{ncome policies are payable in a variety of 
ways, and the agent should put serious thought 
on his case before he attempts to canvass the 
prospect. 

STUDYING THE CASE 

Joseph Jones, aged 45, with a wife aged forty- 
four, one son aged eighteen, one aged sixteen, 
will do well if he provides Mrs. Jones with 
an income for life; the monthly payments to 
the boys should be slightly larger than those 
to Mrs. Jones, because they are to be sent to 
college, but these incomes may be arranged so 








that they will stop or be reduced materially 
after four or five years. 

Andrew Clark, aged thirty-five, has a wife 
aged thirty, and three children aged respectively 
twelve, ten and eight. The incomes for these 
children should run for several years longer 
than the incomes for Jones’ children; but in- 
asmuch as less money will be required imme- 
diatély, the amount in each case may be made 
smaller. 

A FASCINATING SUBJECT 

Income insurance is a fascinating subject; 
many articles and books have been written 
about it. 
ance, he must first believe in it thoroughly 


If an agent would sell income insur- 


himsclf, and in order to believe in it, he must 
know enough about it to understand it. He 
must be familiar with the variety of income 
policies, so he can select the one best suited 
to his prospect. 

Any study that an agent makes of income 
insurance will be repaid in largely increased 
commissions. The more an agent knows about 
income insurance, the higher value he places on 
it, the more enthusiastic he becomes over it, 
and this enthusiasm is an infectious quality, re- 
flecting itself in the minds of prospects for in- 
surance. 

By means of an income policy, a man not 
only provides for his family, but he administers 
his own estate, without cost to the estate: he 
makes a will which the courts cannot break; he 
puts his money into an investment that will 
always be worth par. 

In 1920, when United States Liberty bonds 
were worth 85 cents on the dollar, beneficiaries 
under income policies were receiving 100 per 
cent value for each monthly check. 

The limitations of space prevent us from 
more than merely scratching the surface; it is 
hoped, however, that the reader’s interest has 
been aroused, and that he will pursue the study 
of income insurance further, that in his can- 
vassing he will fervently preach the gospel of 
income insurance as the one means of a man 
absolutely providing for his family as long 
as any member of it survives. 





Central States Life Has $100,000 Club 

St, Louts, Mo., September 7.—The Central 
States Life Insurance Company, St. 
designated the week ending August 18 as George 
Graham Week as a welcome home to that popu- 
lar official of the company. 

G. W. Gable of Oklahoma is the first man 
to qualify for the Central States Life’s newl) 
formed $100,000 Club. 
passed the $100,000 mark since January 1 and 


Louis, 


Several others have 


can quickly qualify by completing their busi- 
ness under the club rules. Six Central States 
Life men have a record of never having failed 
to turn in an application a week since Janu 
ary 1, while three others have missed but on 
week in that period. The 100 per centers are: 
G. A. Cowden, Missouri; A. Esser, Texas; G 
W. Gable, Oklahoma; R. T. Williamson, Okla 
homa; A. B. Price, 


Bavarinos, Missouri. 


Missouri, and J. T 
The near-perfect ones 


are: R. Correll, Missouri; FE. R. Evans, Mi 
souri, and A. B. 


Vood, Missouri. 
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Life Insurance and Estates 


By Cord. 


It is said that inherited wealth is a_ big 
handicap to happiness, and that “money that 
comes without effort is seldom a benefit and 
often a curse.” The trust company officer 
knows only too well from the experiences he 
meets almost daily in his own business that 
these statements are found true in the case of 
many estates. In view of the many examples 
of estates being sacrificed and even brothers 
and sisters becoming strangers to each other 
through friction caused by disputes and 
jealousies in cases where a carefully thought- 
out plan for the settlement of an estate by a 
thoroughly competent disinterested executor has 
not been provided, it seems surprising that so 
many persons are willing to allow time to pass 
without making a will. 

Under a properly made will, an estate in- 
cluding all proceeds of life insurance is con- 
trolled and handled in the way in which the 
insured intended and believes is best for his 
family. Would you place, ten, twenty or fifty 
thousand dollars in the hands of your wife, 


oive her no suggestion whatever as to what to 
do with it and immediately go to Europe and 
stay away a year? Would you expect your 
wife to be able to wisely and profitably invest 
that money? Would you be satisfied with the 
kind of investments that some “friend of the 
family” with good intentions, but no judgment 
on investments, would recommend? If. that 
would not be fair, is it fair for a man to add 
to the burden of his widow's sorrow harassing 
business cares and worries? Many men are 
beginning to learn that there is a way by which 
the wonderful benefits conveyed upon depend- 
ents by life insurance payable at death can be 
increased or made to extend over a much longer 
period of time. 


Lire Trust PLAN 

The service offered by trust companies under 
what is known as “life insurance trust” plan 
is a comparatively recent development that is 
gaining ever-increasing favor among thoughtful 
and prudent men who have carefully and seri- 
ously studied its many advantages. 

Instances are not infrequent where a man 
has painstakingly accumulated an estate of some 
considerable size, all of which has been rapidly 
dissipated as soon as distributed among his 
heirs This is the one imperfect feature about 
life insurance. When large sums are paid in 
cash as proceeds of life insurance policies to 
those without experience or training in the 
proper investment of funds, much of such 
money is dissipated and, in other cases, the 
benefits derived by the heirs are not as great 
as they could be. 

The tendency of the times is to do everything 
that is possible towards guarding against future 
contingencies. The experience of the war and 
the period immediately following the war have 
hown how even the best calculations for the 





Extracts from an address delivered hefore the Life 


Underwriters Association of Canada in Montreal re- 
cently. 
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P. Rexrorp, General Manager, Crown Trust Company 


future may be entirely upset by unforeseen con- 
ditions. Under the life insurance plan the pro- 
ceeds of all policies are made payable, or 
assigned, to a trust company as trustee. The 
assured, of course, pays the premiums. An 
agreement is made between the trust company, 
as trustee, and the assured, as owner, provid- 
ing for a gradual distribution of the proceeds 
of the policies, or for the safe investment of 
the proceeds and distribution of revenue only 
over a term of years, all according to a care- 
fully thought-out plan which the assured knows 
will suit the needs of his particular family. 

The life 


to conserve the proceeds of life insurance and 


insurance trust plan is designed 


to prevent waste and unwise investment. | 
believe it supplies a new and forceful talking 
point to the progressive life underwriter. It 
will, I believe, command the attention of all 
thoughtful men if properly put before them. I 
believe that it offers to the life underwriter 
fresh opportunities for rendering an increased 
service to his clients and incidentally of reap- 
ing an increased reward in the form of com- 
missions on business written. 


CHANGES IN AETNA’S FORCES 


Ralph Prouty in Charge of Safety En- 
gineering and Inspection Department— 
Other Promotions Announced 

Secretary John S. Turn of the New York 
office of the A*tna Life and its affiliated com- 
panies has announced several changes in the 
company’s New York organization. 

Ralph Prouty has been placed in charge of 
the safety engineering and inspection depart- 
ment, replacing William J. Venning, resigned. 
Mr. Prouty has for some time been connected 
with the tna home office in charge :f safety 
engineering. His general practical experience 
together with home office engineering training 
well qualified him for the handling of the im- 
portant safety and inspection problems at the 
company’s New York branch. Agents and 
brokers dealing with the A“tna’s branch office 
will be glad to know that safety engineering 
and inspection service as rendered to their 
clients is in charge of a man of Mr. Prouty’s 
experience and qualifications. The resignation 
of Mr. Venning was accepted owing to his hav- 
ing made arrangements to enter business for 
himself in Chicago. Mr. Crippen, who has been 
acting as assistant to Mr. Venning in New 
York, is to be transferred to more important 
duties in the inspection division at the home 
office in Hartford. 

R. L. Vessie, formerly chief payroll auditor, 
has been promoted to the position of assistant 
to the office manager, a position created by the 
erowth of the numerous duties of Office Man- 
ager Gillette. 

Percy Carter, formerly assistant to Mr. 
Vessie, has been appointed chief of the payroll 
audit department and E. J. Howard of that 
department will act as assistant to Mr. Carter. 
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Mortality Experience of Industrial Policyholders--1916-20 


By Dr. Freperick L. HorrMAN 


Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company of America 


In the vast literature of life insurance there 
is a lamentable dearth of works that essay 
upon the fundamentals of a company’s experi- 
ence with lives exposed to risk from any other 
than the financial or monetary point of view. 
What is by common usage called the “experi- 
ence” oi the companies reflects, as a matter of 
fact, only a single phase, which, however im 
portant, fails to clearly disclose the true state 
of facts in their relation to the larger aspects 
of the business conceived as a true science of 
human contingencies. It, of course, is of the 
very first importance to know whether the 
monetary obligations involved in life insur- 
ance transactions are on a safe and_ solvent 
basis, hut it is curious that, regardless of the 


fact that the business, broadly speaking, rests 


fundamentally upon the principles of medical 
selection, the true facts of such selection, as 
disclosed by the causes of death, should have 
been treated only in the most fragmentary and 
often a doubtfully conclusive manner. The 
so-called Medico-Actuarial investigation was 
only a restricted inquiry into a vast range of 
problems not a single one of which can he 
said to have been advanced to a point of cer 


tainty er final conclusiveness. 


[INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES SET PRECEDENT 

It has remained for the leading industrial 
insurance companies to have set a precedent in 
this direction which is certainly suggestive of 
future and still more extended inquiries. It 
is hardly necessary, however, to point out that 
such inquiries as are covered by the report 
on “The Mortality Experience of Industrial 
Policyholders” involve considerations of a 
most delicate nature as to matters of statistical 
technique, particularly as regards the correct 
ascertainment of the number of persons ex- 
posed to risk, the duration of the policies in 
force, in the case of multiple insurances, the 
occupation of the insured, as well as the vari- 
ous qualifying conditions affecting applicants 
belonging, more or less, to the sub-standard 
class. The mortality experience of industrial 
policyholders represents the collective experi- 
ence of five of the twenty-odd industrial com- 
panies transacting about 98 per cent or more 
of the entire industrial husiness in force in this 
country and Canada. The report is the joint 
Product of an inter-company committee which 
for several years has been giving extended 
consideration to many of the perplexing tech- 
nical questions, which it would have been de 
sirable to have explained in more detail in the 
introductory text. The major portion of the 
work, as well as the preparation of the text of 
the report, represents the labors and the experi- 
ence of Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and his 
assistant, Edwin W. Kopf. 
task to be able to say that they have performed 


It is a pleasing 


their work in a most admirable manner, that 


throughout they have enriched a life insurance 
science to a degree that it may be said a new 
era has dawned which foreshadows a broader 
interest in the co-ordination of industrial in- 
surance to the public health movement in 
America, 


The data are presented with admirable 


io which the report is fittingly dedi- 
cated. 
clearness, including comparative statistics for 
the registration area which may be utilized for 


a large variety of purposes in the furtherance 


of investigations of health-promoting efforts. 
he report presents the mortality experience 
of twenty-six million men, women and_ chil- 
dren of the wage-earning portion of the Amer- 
ican population for the year 1920. For the 
whole period the number of lives exposed to risk 
was something over 114 millions of white popu- 
lation. It is pointed out that the negro ex- 
perience, being practically limited to the Metro- 
politan and the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, was not considered. The total num- 
her of deaths under observation during the 
period under review was 1,335,857, or an aggre 
bly approached by 


gate which is not measura 
the whole experience of all the ordinary com- 
panies for whom medical information in the 
past has been made available. Nor, for that 
matter, has the collective experience of the 
registration area been presented with a like 
degree of conciseness and thoroughness in es- 
sential details. The only regrettable omission 
is that the experience could not have been 
shown by sex. This omission is so much more 
unfortunate in that many mortality problems are 
fundamentally conditioned by the sex factor, 
and what is true of both sexes combined may 
not necessarily hold true for either sex sepa- 


rately considered. 


AVERAGE DEATH RATES 

The average death rate at ages one and over 
is given as 11.65 per thousand for the five-year 
period, 1916-20, and this is compared with the 
corresponding mortality rate of the registration 
area for ages 1 to 74 inclusive, given as 10.62. 
The difference of about 1 per thousand is evi- 
dence that, broadly speaking, the normal death 
rate of the country depends primarily upon 
the mortality of the wage-earning population. 
The rates have been worked out by divisional 
periods of life to emphasize more precisely the 
points of variation, which, as naturally would 
be expected, illustrate the higher mortality of 
the wage-earning element at the productive 
period of life. This practice has heen followed 
for a number of selected causes sufficient for 
all practical purposes likely to be of concern 
to life companies. 

The leading cause of death in the experience 
was tuberculosis followed by influenza and 
pneumonia combined. The tuberculosis death 
rate for the period was 154.5 per 100,000 of 
population, which compares with 133.9 for the 
registration area. Some doubt naturally arises 
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whether this comparison is absolutely accurate, 
since the registration death rate is made to 
terminate with age 74. The report unfortu- 
nately does not contain a full statement of the 
number of deaths by ages and divisional pe- 
riods of life, so that an estimate cannot be 
arrived at as regards the total number of deaths 
in the industrial experience at ages 75 and 
over. In the table following, the tuberculosis 
death rates by ages are given together with 
the comparative data for the U. S. registra- 
tion area, which, of course, are strictly compar- 


ible: 








Morratity ror TuBERCULOSIS PER 100,000 
Excess “7 
or 
Inter US. Deficiency 
Company Registra- of Policy 
Industrial tion holder’s 
\ves Experience Area Mortality 
Ito 4........ 62.0 61.1 1.5 
a Pee re 22.0 24.4 b 
19 to 14 32.0 
Si id BPs e452 106.7 ‘ 
S04 2hew sos a0 178.9 2 
25 to 34. 191.4 
SE 410 44.6 oe cxs 182.1 
On Ol 6 one wc was 169.2 ‘ 
55 to 64...... 176.5 11.3 
GG 10 1 8s.c< cena 182.1 $2 





The striking effect of this comparison is the 
excess in the policyholders’ mortality from 
tuberculosis at ages fifteen to fifty-four in- 
clusive. This excess is, of course, primarily 
the result of lower disease resistance, attribut- 
able largely to poor housing conditions, food, 
wanting in nutritious qualities, racial predis- 
pcsition, and last, but not least, to occupation. 
\ high mortality from tuberculosis is invariably 
the result of a number of these factors in com- 
bination with each other, but the most out- 
standing aspect of industrial policyholders’ 
mortality from this disease is the unquestion- 
able effect of occupational conditions, primarily 
such as are typical of the dusty trades. It is 
to he hoped that at some time in the future the 
occupational mortality of the combined indus- 
trial companies will be made public in the 
furtherance of organized efforts to reduce the 
nreventabe portion of this mortality to an irre- 
ducible minimum. In the light of extended in- 
vestigations into this subject it is not going too 
far to say that the industrial aspects of the 
tuberculosis problem have never received more 
than a fraction of the attention on the part of 
the medical profession necessary to bring about 
a decided and deliberate reduction in the death 
rate from what is generally recognized to be a 


readily preventable disease. 


INFLUENZA A SeEr10US CAUSE 

Next to tuberculosis the most important cause 
of death in the industrial mortality experience 
during the period under review was influenza, 
which, combined with pneumonia, from which 
it cannot readily be separated, caused a death 
rate of 243.3 per 100,000, of which 11.5 was 
attributable to influenza uncomplicated and 


131.8 to all forms of pneumonia. The actual 








Was 


influenza 


mortality from uncomplicated 
127,847, while the actual mortality from all 
forms of pneumonia was 151,195. The report 
contains some extremely interesting observa- 
tions ou the mortality from these causes which, 
unfortunately, cannot be reviewed on this occa- 
sier, bui the statement may be quoted that the 
experience of one of the companies shows “‘that 
infuenzs at the wage 


werking groups of the population, and that the 


struck its heaviest blow 


better circumstanced policyholders as 
sented in the ordinary experience of the company 
suffered further evidence of 
this statement in the comparative figures for 
the United States registration area. 

The third most important cause of death was 
Here again there 
is a decided excess in the industrial policy- 
holders’ mortality, the rate having been 127.5, 
against 108.3 for the United States registra- 


repre- 
least.” There is 


organic diseases of the heart. 


tion area. By divisional periods of life the re- 


sults are as follows: 





Mortarity OF Heart DISEASE PER 100,000 

Excess % 
or 

Inter- U.S. Deficiency 

Company Registra- of Policy 

Industrial tion holder’s 

Ages Experience Area Mortality 
DD Bivscivis wie Tok 6.7 6.0 
yy Se Ree 13.9 17.8 
ke ? 23.6 29.7 
SS eee 28.7 18.7 
iS: a 29.1 34,1 
Be £0 SE... ses 44.3 6.2 
BO to 44... 2c c0s 91.3 26.3 
oS See 206.0 6.8 
Je er 540.8 444.0 21.8 
3 Lee eee 1494.0 1136.8 31.4 


The excess in the mortality from organic 
diseases of the heart should also arrest atten- 
tion as a field in which deliberate efforts aim- 
ing at prevention have as yet hardly touched 
more than the beginning of a vast public health 
problem. What is being done in this respect 
by the Society for the Prevention of Heart 
Diseases is deserving of much more active ap- 
preciation as a helpful indication of far-reach- 
ing results in years to come, when these efforts 
rest upon a better public understanding of the 
methods and means by which heart impairments 
can ke safeguarded against more effectively. 

Similar cbservations apply to mortality from 
Bright's disease, which among industrial policy- 
holders caused a death rate of 84.0 per 100,- 
000, against 70.0 for the registration area. The 
excess in the mortality at all ages was, there- 
fore, 20 per cent, also suggestive of vast possi- 
bilities of preventive or remedial efforts. The 
fact must never be overlooked that what such 
efforts aim at is, of course, not prevention of 
the onset of the disease, which lies practically 
outside of the present field of medical endeavor, 
but rather the prevention of premature death 
from such diseases, which in many cases is a 
readily achieved possibility. The details of the 
periods of life are shown in the table in the 
next column. 

Industrial insurance companies were among 
the first to recognize the immense possibilities 
of accident prevention and the literature on the 
subject rests to a not inconsiderable extent 
upon the experience data provided by the lead- 
ing industrial companies. The accident mor- 
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Mortarity FOR BricHt’s DIsEAse PER 100,000 
Excess © 
or 
Inter- U.S. Deficiency 
Company Registra- of Policy- 
Industrial tion holder’s 
Ages Experience Area Mortality 
Dit: OiG eters 4.9 12,2 
2 ae | See ae 3.5 ee 
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tality rate of industrial policyholders was 73.2 


per 160,000 of population, which compares with 
a rate of 71.3 for the United States registra- 
tion area, or an This 
excess reaches as much as 12.2 per cent at ages 


excess of 3 per cent. 
fifteen to nineteen, and it is rather surprising 
to find that, the numerical im- 
portance of industrial accidents in the general 
accident problem, this mortality difference 
should not have been more pronounced. The 
tota' number of deaths from all forms of acci- 


considering 


dents in the industrial policyholders’ experience 
was 83,891, the rate having gradually diminished 
from 76.8 per 100,000 in 1916 to 65.4 in 1920. 
What has been done in the direction of stimulat- 
ing public interest in the industrial accident 
problem by the National Safety Council is also 
deserving of much more nation-wide apprecia- 
ticn than has thus far been the case. 


War Mortarity EXPERIENCE 

Tn this connection it may not be out of place 
to deal very briefly with the war mortality 
experience, although the records were, unfortu- 
netely, kept only by three of the industrial 
companies in such detail as to be available for 
the present purpose. The total number of 
deaths attributed to the war was 20,202, equiva- 
lent to a rate of 17.6 per 100,000. The rate 
reached its maximum at ages twenty to twenty- 
which it was 76.8 per 100,000 exposed 
It is pointed out in the reports that 
the war deaths represented one-fourth of the 
accidents from all causes, while they exceeded 
by one-third the combined total for homicides 
and suicides. The war deaths in question were 
only suck as arose immediately out of war in- 
include deaths 


four, at 
to risk. 


juries and they do not war 
caused by disease. 

In the collective experience of the companies 
under review there were 10,241 suicides, equiva- 
lent to a rate of 8&9 per 100,000, which com- 
pares with a rate of 12.0 for the United States 
registration area. The lower industrial policy- 
holders’ mortality rate from suicide affected 
every period of life, being at all ages, 74.2 per 
cent of the suicide mortality among the popula- 
tion at large. It, of course, must be considered 
in this connection that in all probability suicide 
is more common among the element generally 
referred to as prosperous or even well-to-do. 
3ut it may be questioned whether heretofore 
the evidence in support of this conclusion has 
been as definite as it is now available. Suicides, 
broadly speaking, are not common among the 
or among wage-earners generally, but 
rather among those whose lives involve a larger 
measure of material, intellectual and moral 
hazard, and, of course, among the unemployed. 
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t ~ 
poor 


The most interesting conclusion brought oyt 
i) t 


by the investigation is the decidedly lesser rela- 
tive mortality from homicide amone industrial 
policyholders. The rate was 3.6 per 100,000 of 
popujation, which compares with a rate of 71 
for the United States registration area. Th 
other words, the policyholders’ homicide Shai 
tality rate was only 51 per cent of the rate 
Here 


again it may be said that much the same con- 


experienced by the general population. 


clusions apply as in the case of. suicide, and 
that it is not the wage-earning element which 
contributes proportionately to its numbers 4 
large measure of mortality from violent or self. 


inflicteé deaths. 


MALIGNANT DISEASES 


I 


I:qually interesting is the comparative mor- 
tality cf industrial policyholders from malig. 
There were 82,610 deaths from 
cancer during the period under review, equiva- 
lent to a rate of 72.0 per 100,000 of popula- 
tion, which compares with a rate of 71.9 for 
the United But on 
account of the fact that the mortality from 
cancer does not become significant until higher 
ages are reached, it may be pointed out that at 
ages thirty-five to four-four the cancer death 
rate of industrial policyholders was 74.5, against 
57.6 for the registration area, or 29.3 per cent 

At ages forty-five to fifty-four the 
death rates were 205 for industrial 
policyholders and 161.4 for the registration 
area. While at ages fifty-five and over the dif- 
ferences are of small importance, the policy- 
holders’ mertality from cancer at these ages 
have been about 12 per cent in excess of the 
far too 


nant diseases. 


States registration area. 


in excess. 


respective 


general population. The experience is 
limited a period to justify definite conclusions 
as to whether the disease is increasing or not 
among industrial policyholders. While not sug- 
gestive of a definite increase in the disease the 
data cannot be construed as opposed to the con- 
clusion that cancer is to-day, and decidely so, 
a menace to the civilized portion of mankind. 
General population statistics the world over 
amply support the conclusion that this disease, 
during the last thirty or forty years, has per- 
sistently shown an upward trend, and no con- 
clusions regarding cancer increase or decrease 
can safely be drawn from an experience lim- 
ited to only five years. It is regrettable that 
the experience could not have been accord- 
ing to the organs or parts of the body af- 
fected, for in its final analysis cancer is no 
longer looked upon as an entity, but rather 
as a group of closely allied diseases, prob- 
ably the result of the same inciting cause but 
subject to wide modifications in seriousness, 
rate of growth, rate of fatality, rate of curabil- 
ity, ete. 

Finally attention may be directed to the mor- 
tality of the puerperal state. Unfortunately, 
conclusions as regards this group of diseases 
are based in the present case upon both sexes, 
which, of coure, is, strictly speaking, not scien- 
tifically admissible. The importance of this 
group of causes is indicated by the fact that 
there were 22,980 deaths attributed to the puer- 
perai state, equivalent to 20.0 per 100,000, which 
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compares with a rate of 19.0 for the United 
States registration area. There is probably no 
group of causes which admits more readily of 
error in classification on account of indefinite 
methods of certification, and conclusions as re 
gards an increase in maternal mortality must 
he accepted with extreme caution on account 
provements in classification and readjust- 


of im , 
It is quite doubtful 


ments during recent years. 
whether such an increase has actually taken 
place except in so far as the problem is seri- 
ously complicated by the larger proportion of 
foreign-born mothers, at the present time, com- 
pared with earlier periods of observation. 
Many other important facts are revealed by 
the investigation well deserving of extended 
consideration. What has been said should, how- 
ever, be sufficient to emphasize the far-reaching 
practical value of this report to all life insur- 
ance companies, as well as to those concerned 
with the practical administration of public 
health. The report reflects a very high order 
of statistical ability on the part of its author, 
who has placed all life insurance companies 
ander a profound debt of obligations for the 
service rendered, by what must have been a 
most arduous and brain taxing undertaking. 





One Hundred Ways of Canvassing 

The last volume of William Alexander’s 
educational series, now in press, may be ordered 
at once, and will be ready for delivery in the 
near future. 

Those who have seen the manuscript of this 
book, “One Hundred Ways of Canvassing,” 
believe it will be more popular with field men 
than any of Mr. Alexander’s previous works. 
This is his own impression, although he con- 
tends that “What Life Insurance Is and What 
It Does” has greater value for the agent be- 
cause it gives information that cannot be gath- 
ered while canvassing in the field. Salesman- 
ship can be learned by practice, but the founda- 
tion principles on which all sound life insur- 
ance rests are not revealed to the canvasser as 
he prosecutes his calling. And yet a knowl- 
edge of these foundation principles is essential. 
First, because the agent who is familiar with 
them will speak with authority, and, second, 
because his confidence will be so strengthened 
that he will advocate his cause with irresistible 
force. 

The agent who reads “One Hundred Ways 
will find it both instructive and 
entertaining. It will give him many useful 
hints and will so stimulate his imagination that 
he will devise new and effective plans of his 
own, 

Life insurance provides for certain needs— 
gives protection against certain perils—repairs 
certain injuries, and this book reveals the fact 
that there are an infinite number of these needs 
and innumerable ways of providing for them. 

The statement that this book explains one 
hundred canvassing plans is conservative. The 
plans described and the convincing selling points 
recorded make a much larger total. 

The many ways of getting the name on the 
dotted line here recorded will have for every 
salesman practical value, but of. still 


of Canvassing” 


great 
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greater value perhaps are the comments of the 
author, which are pertinent and racy through- 
out. While this volume is full of instruction, 
it is not a dry textbook. No one will find 
the reading of it an arduous task. 

Many plans that have proved effective will 
necessarily be familiar to experienced under- 
writers, but even those are dealt with in an 
original and sparkling manner. There are two 
chapters that will certainly prove diverting to 
every reader. One is on “resourcefulness,” 
and the other describes a number of “innocent 
tricks.”” Selected extracts will be published in 
Tue Spectator from time to time hereafter, 
but life underwriters who want to increase their 
business will find the entire book well worth 
their careful perusal. 


John W. Yates Appointed 
Jchn W. Yates has been appointed general 
agert of the Massachusetts Mutual Life in De- 
troit. On and after the first of this month all 
premiums in Detroit will be made payable to 
his order. 


National Life of U. S. A. Convention 

The accident and health convention of the 
National Life of the U. S. A. was held on 
Thursday and Friday of last week in Chicago, 
at the Morrison hotel. The address of welcome 
was delivered by President Albert M. Johnson, 
and the majority of the time was taken up with 
a discussion of the practical subjects in con- 
nection with the business. A banquet on the 
evening of the first day was one of the features 
of the meeting, and was held in the Cameo 
room of the Morrison hotel. 

Among the speakers at the convention were 
Dr. W. A. Granville, C. W. MclIInay, W. L. 
McFarland, J. B. Boyer and Mrs. E. R. Dugan. 


Detroit Business 

Apropos of figures published in THE Specta- 
Tor recently showing the total insurance busi- 
ness in Michigan, we are informed by Clarence 
L. Ayres, president of the American Life In- 
surance Company, Detroit, that insurance, all 
classes combined, is the third greatest industry 
in that city. 





An Argument for Industrial Insurance 
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WILLIAM ALEXANDER’S 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF 
FIVE VOLUMES ON 


INSURANCE 


What Life Insurance Is and What It Does 


Practice may teach the agent how to sell insur- 
ance, but there are certain truths that cannot be 
gathered while doing field work. But they are 
essential to success. They are the foundation 
principles on which all sound life insurance rests, 
and which give it the “‘strength of the everlasting 
hills.””. This book explains these basic facts. 
They are essential to the successful salesman (1) 
because familiarity with them gives him unbound- 
ed courage, and (2) because they enable him to 
advocate his cause with convincing force. 


How To Sell Insurance 


The chief aim of this book, as the title indicates, 
is to teach the inexperienced agent how to do his 
work, and bui'd up a remunerative business. 
While it is intended primarily for the new agent, 
it embodies a great deal of instruction that ought 
to be of value to the agent of experience. It will 
also be useful to those who are engaged in the work 
of training inexperienced agents. 


The Prosperous Agent 


This little book is for the guidance of experi- 
enced and inexperienced agents alike. It gives a 
catalogue of the characteristics—the mental 
equipment—of the successful business man; and 
tells how these qualifications can be utilized to the 
greatest advantage by the insurance salesman. 

The instrument with which the agent does the 
work is hisown mind. The material on which he 
uses this delicate instrument is the mind of another 
person. It is all important, therefore, that he 
should know exactly how to utilize his mental 
equipment. 


The Art of Insurance Salesmanship 


This volume takes up the instruction of the 
agent where the second volume of this series stops. 
It contains more advanced instruction, and one of 
its aims is to stimulate the thought, fire the imagi- 
nation, broaden the vision, and thus increase the 
efficiency of life underwriters. 


One Hundred Ways of Canvassing For Life 
Insurance 


This concluding volume describes many ways 
of soliciting life insurance and includes a number 
of canvassing plans contributed by experienced 
field men, with the author’s comments on these 
plans. 
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THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


Insurance Company of New York 


FIDELITY SURETY 
BURGLARY CASUALTY 
A Pioneer in Plate Glass Insurance 
R. HOWARD BLAND, Chairman of the Board. 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President. 
S. WILLIAM BURTON, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y-Treas. 
ALBERT H. LAHY, Asst. Sec'y-Treas. 


ome Office 
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A. G. McILWAINE, Jr., Manager 














UBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTQON. 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old established 
publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, whose long list of 
bulge stions on fire, life, marine and other branches of insurance embrace the most 
able and standard treatises en these subjects. 
SEND TEN CBNT STAMP FOR CATALOGUB. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YOR® 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states of 
Illinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts. Liberal 
policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF COLORADO 


Clarence J. Daly, President 





DENVER, COLORALO 








— GENERAL CASUALTY 
and SURETY INSURANCE 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile 
Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 
idence, Burglary, etc. 

Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY C0. 


ELMER H. DEARTH, President 
606 Woodward Ave., Cor. Congress Detroit, Mich. 
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“s 43 HAPPENINGS Agent Clarence W. Hoagland of the Peoria, arrears for the week of August a. 
— PRUDENTIA Ill., district, who joined the Prudential Sep- Particularly this time of year this low per 





Transfers and Promotions in the 
Agency Ranks 








tember 4, 1908, has completed fifteen years ‘of 
continuous service and is now enrolled in Class 
C of the Prudential Old Guard. That he is 


cent is very noteworthy and Mr. Libasci is 
being congratulated in bringing about this re- 
sult. Mr Libasci has also a very creditable 


‘ F. L. FAIR GOES TO PHILADELPHIA reaping the full benefits of his experience is industrial and ordinary account and withal a 
- apparent from his record this year, as it prom- well-balanced all-round record. 

Changes in and Additions to Old Guard _ ises tc compare favorably with the leaders of During the first days of September Division 
Personnel—District Record Holders in the company at the end of 1923. A had the distinction of welcoming three mem- 
Production Volume On September 10 Superintendent F. L. Fair bers of its staff into the Class E group of the 
Assistant Edward A. McConville of the Phil- of the Bangor, Me., district, assumes control of Prudential Old Guard 7 Assistant Henry Loeve, 
: por No. & district was recently promoted Philadelphia No. 1. For the same date Wil- New York No. 1; Assistant mil Pollak, New 
adelphne = ‘tion. having shown evidence liam G. Tebbetts, assistant superintendent, York No. 3; Agent Julian M. Chambers, 

. ee qualifications | Waterville, Me. detached assistancy from Schenectady. 
— — i ne an assistant superin- Bangor, will be promoted to superintendent at Twenty-five years of loyal and faithful ser- 
cares to — : : . ~ Bangor. vice is indeed a worthy accomplishment. Their 
= inci A. Villeneuve leads the entire That Agent H. L. Middleton of Passadena, fellow-workers ane extending to them their best 
ace Calif., district, is alert to the opportunities of | wishes for continued success, prosperity and 





Canadian field in ordinary production as a mem- 
her of the Montreal No. 1 staff, the premier 
ordinary production district in Canada. In 
addition, he is a splendid industrial producer. 

On two different occasions this year, Agent 
Joseph A. Bergeron of the Montreal No. 2 
district succeeded in eliminating arrears on his 
debit. The advance payments also reflect the 
efficiency with which this debit has been handled. 

The Pontiac, Mich., assistancy is now under 
the supervision of Douglas F. Barnard, who 
has been advanced from the agency ranks of 
Detroit No. 2. 

Agent Frank J. Buczynski of Alpena, Mich., 


the business was shown by his closing a group 
insurance policy of substantial amount on the 
employees of a local institution. 
Shortly hefore, with another agent, he was 
also instrumental in landing a wholesale pol- 
icy of attractive size. 

The tollowing named agents having recently 
completed five years’ service are now entered in 
Class A of the Prudential Old Guard: Albert 
P. McCullough of Sharon, Pa., Youngstown 
district; Newell C. Dudley, Columbus, Ohio, 
and Alfred P. Henderson, Dayton, Ohio, while 
Will C. Hathaway of Cleveland No. 4, Anthony 


business 


many more years of Prudential service. 


Manhattan Life Joins 
Announcement has been made that the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company of New York 
city has joined the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. This latest addition to the 
bureau membership brings the total number of 

co-operating companies to sixty-five. 


Federal Union Enters West Virginia 
Gradually completing the cycle of States sur- 











shed é é : ‘ rounding Ohio, the Federal Union Life of Cin- 
nok charge as assiste yerintende ‘ * Bruckm ! *, N f Cin- ; ag ‘ . ei Z 
“4 -_ charge — Se superintendent i . aha coeaiery ia ee. : gayi ; ,  cinnati, was last week admitted to the State of 
Manistee, Mich., Monday, September 3. oma No. 1 advance to Class B, ten years West Virginia for the transaction of its life 
Agent Loren Kirtland of Grand Rapids we es ae insurance business. The present field of opera- 
i rounded out twenty years of service with the The debit of Agent Liborio Libasci of the tions now includes also the States of Ohio, 
~ Prudential, August 31. Brooklyn No. 3 district shows but 3 per cent [ndiana, Illinois, Kentucky and Pennsylvania. 
’ THE ART OF CANVASSING 
ral ’ 
pie gcc gee | A Thousand and One Hints 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM MILLER | 
Formerly superintendent of agencies of a large life insurance company | 
CO ne ‘ 4 i GENTS F 
tha This is one of the most instructive little works for canvas- TOA O 
teal 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
| By 
| W. Meador 


by passing through nine large editions. A reprint of the 
eighth edition of this book has been issued by The Spectator 
Company, and its lessons are just as valuable to-day as when 
first penned. Thousands of agents throughout the country 
have learned their first steps in life insurance canvassing 
through the medium of this book, and what it has done for 
them it willdo for others. 

The major portion of this book consists of suggestions as 
to the best methods of success in writing business; what 
: occasions should be sought and what avoided for a presen- 
tation of the subject of insurance; what to do and how to 
do it; in short, how to get at a man and secure his application. 
The book is written in a plain, straightforward manner, 


sers in the life insurance field, and it has proved its worth | 
| 


This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 





“ free from technicalities, and is valuable alike to the raw and overcome objections to a proposition for 
recruit and the veteran. ‘ ee meas 
The Eighth Edition of THE ART OF CANVASSING is industrial life insurance. 
most handsomely printed and bound in red flexible binding, . 
the size being convenient for the pocket. Price per copy, cloth bound, $1.00 
Single Copie Riteoe ~ =. = $2.00 Special prices quoted on large quantities. 
25 ee = = = = = = 45.00 —— 
50 ‘6 ee = = = = = 685.00 
100“ = = = = = = = 160.00 THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY —— 


CHicAGo OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
NSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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INHERITANCE TAXATION 


Data Relating to This Subject of Interest to 
Insurance Agents 


In general, life insurance payable to named 
beneficiaries is not taxable by the several States. 
The Prentice-Hall Inheritance Tax Service 
states that insurance payable to decedent’s 
estate is taxable like other assets, and that in- 
surance payable to named beneficiaries is tax- 
able by the Federal Government, Tennessee, 
Wisconsin and a majority of the Canadian 
Provinces. It summarizes the situation as fol- 
lows: 

Insurance, when made payable to decedent’s 
estate is taxable to the same extent as are other 
assets of the estate; when made payable to a 
named beneficiary, it is taxable by the Federal 
Government where it exceeds $40,000. Insur- 
ance, payable to a named beneficiary, is gener- 
ally taxed by the Canadian Provinces, but only 
two States attempt to impose a tax upon such 
insurance. These are Wisconsin and Tennes- 
see; in the latter State the law has been 
amended to include insurance payable to any 
relative. Iowa, which in 1921 added a pro- 
vision for the taxation of insurance in excess 
of $40,000 to named beneficiaries, repeals this 
provision within a month of its enactment. At 
the present time insurance in favor of col- 
laterals and strangers is only taxable in Ten- 
nessee. 

WYOMING 

In Wyoming heirs are divided into five dif- 

ferent classes as follows: Class A, husband, 
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wife, parent, child, grandchild, adopted child, 
or adoptive parent, brother and sister. Class B, 
lineal ancestor or descendant, except those in 
Class A; lineal descendant of adopted child, 
lineal ancestor of adoptive parent, wife or 
widow of son, husband of daughter. Class C, 
half sister, nephew, niece, stepchild or step- 
parent. Class D, all other persons or corpora- 
tions except Class E. Class E gifts for char- 
itable, educational or religious purposes exempt 
by law from taxation, trusts for charitable 
purposes for city, town or public purposes with- 
in the State. 

For Class A exemption is $10,000, and rates 
of tax are as follows: From $10,000 to $25,- 
000, 2%4 per cent; from $25,000 to $50,000, 3 
per cent; from $50,000 to $250,000, 5 per cent; 
from $250,000 to $1,000,000, 6 per cent; over 
$1,000,000, 8 per cent. As to Class B exemption 
is $1000, and tax rates are: Under $10,000, 2 
per cent; $10,000 to $25,000, 3 per cent; $25,000 
to $50,000, 4 per cent; $50,co0 to $250,000, 6 
per cent; $250,000 to $1,000,000, 7 per cent; 
over $1.000,0c0, 10 per cent. As to Class C 
exemption is $1000 and tax rates are: Under 
$10,000 3 per cent; $10,000 to $25,000, 5 per 
cent; $25,000 to $50,000, 7 per cent; $50,000 
to $250,000, 8 ver cent; $250,000 to $1,000,000, 
9 per cent; over $1,000,000, 10 per cent. As 
to Class D exemption is $1000 and tax rates 
are: Under $10,c00, 5 per cent; $10,000 to $25,- 
000, 6 per cent; $25,000 to $50,000, 7 per cent; 
$50,000 to $250,000, 8 per cent; $250,000 to $1,- 
000,000, 9 per cent; over $1,000,000, 10 per cent. 
Class E is entirely exempt. 


Thursday 


MILLION DOLLAR CAMPAIGN 
National American Life Stages Sixty-Da 
Sales Drive ’ 

The National American Life Insurance Com 
pany, Burlington, Iowa, has just completed 3 
sixty-day sales drive for a million dollars’ worth 
of business in the city. The campaign was gy. 
cessful in every way, and the agents ag well 
as the company are satisfied with the results 
All the quotas allotted to the various agents 
during the drive were fultilled, and the officials 
of the company are greatly pleased with the 
results. 

With regard to the achievements made during 
the drive, Louis H. Koch, president of the 
National American Life, has issued the follow. 
ing statement: 

During a period of sixty days, ten of oy 
agents wrote a million dollars’ worth of tytrsiness 
in the city of Burlington, the home office of the 
company. With the exception of one $2.09 
policy, all applications were for less thay 
$10,000, at an average premium of $28.79 per 
thousand. The entire cost of this campaign, in- 
cluding newspaper advertising, salaries and ex. 
penses of agents, medical examiners and inspec- 
tion fees, amounted to $7,500. 

The success of this campaign may better he 
understood by the following information: Qpr 
company was established in the city of Bur- 
lington, Iowa, 1887, as an assessment associa- 
tion, converted into a legal reserve company in 
1912, and capitalized in 1920. During this en- 
tire period the company had never established a 
general agency in the city, and have uaever ad- 
vertised, except its annual statement.  There- 
fore, the company was not known generally as 
a local institution and had less than $200,000 of 
insurance in force in the city at the time the 
campaign was launched. 














relating to inheritance taxation. 


computing inheritance taxes. 


CONTAINS: 


Inheritance Tax Computations 
Simplified For Life 


Insurance Underwriters 


A Valuable Work On Inheritance Taxation 


By FORREST L. MORTON | 
Inheritance Tax Expert 

A concise tabulation of the essential facts of laws 
Invaluable for the 
use of Life insurance underwriters and others re- | 
quiring accurate, easy-to-find information for quickly | 


Complete to the end of the 1923 Legislative season. 





NOW READY 





Putnam, 
Westchester). 


Greater New York Field Annual 


Insurance Directory 


ONTAINING a 
and company brokers; giving name, address, com- 
panies represented, etc., in Greater New York (Boroughs 
of Manhattan, Brooklyn and Bronx; Counties of Nassau, 
Queens, 


New York is the Insurance Metropolis of the United States, 
if not the world, and a directory of its interests—Com- 
panies, Agents and Brokers (the latter licensed for in- 
dividual companies) is of first importance everywhere. 


No company executive, general agent, or local agent, 


complete list of licensed agents 


Richmond, Rockland, Suffolk and 





Exact computation of tax for each State Property 
Taxable, by States, for both resident and non resi- 
dent decedents. 

Simple tables of beneficiaries, rates and exemptions. 


Taxation of life insurance proceeds; Federal income 
tax; tables and rulings; Etc., Etc. 


Price, in pocket size, $2.00 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


cHicaco ‘élling Agents NEW YORK 
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wherever located, should be without a copy. 





INSURANCE FIELD CO. 
Incorporated 
P. 0. Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 


Send me a copy of the GREATER NEW YORK FIELD 
ANNUAL AND INSURANCE DIRECTORY. Enclosed find check 
for $5.00 to cover cost. 


THE 
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September 13, 1923 
FIELD CHANGES BY SUN AND 
PATRIOTIC 
Two Transfers and Two Appointments in 
Eastern Field 

Certain changes in connection with the Sun 
Insurance Office and the Patriotic Insurance 
Company were recently announced by Preston 
t Kelsey. These are effective from September 
rand are as follows: George S. Jamison, State 
agent, has been transferred from Pennsylvania 
to New York State. J. H. Burchit, until re- 
ently with the Syracuse division of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organization, has 
heen appointed special agent for New York 
Both will have headquarters at Syra- 
cise, R. A. Macdonald, State agent, has been 
transferred from Pennsylvania and will cover 
New Jersey, Maryland and District of Colum- 
bia, with headquarters at 47 Clinton street, 
Newark, N. J. Paul Turner, Jr., has been 
appointed State agent for Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at goo Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Turner recently traveled for the Hartford 
in Eastern Pennsylvania and Southern Jersey. 


State. 


Rate Reductions Promised 

BIRMINGHAM, ALa., September 7—A reduc- 
tion in fire insurance rates at Bessemer, Ala.. 
has been promised by the Southeastern Under- 
writers Association provided the city council 
yill adopt an ordinance it suggests, with a 
view of reducing the fire hazard. 

The proposed ordinance, which will probably 
be adopted, regulates the storage of combustible 
materials in the business section and also pro- 
vides that certain areas near the business sec- 
tion shall be laid out, in which wooden build- 
ings will not be allowed. Another feature for- 
bids the construction of shingle roofs and pro- 
vides that all flues in the future must be en- 
tirely of brick laid flat. 

The reduction promised the policyholders of 
the city is IO cents on each $100 on residential 
property and a rate to be agreed on 
upon business property. 
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National Fire Protection Association 
The National Fire Protection Association 
has issued its year book containing articles of 
the organization, officers’ listings and commit- 
te memberships for 1923-1924. It is also a 
complete director of the personnel of that 
body and forms a valuable reference book for 
men in the insurance business. 


New Insurance Brokerage Firm 
Connected for many years with Gibson and 
Vesson, Inc., James F. Hylind, William E. 
Partington and John P. Tucek have left that 
im and are now operating under the firm 
tame of Hylind, Parrington and Tucek, Inc. 
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New Orleans News 

New OrveAns, La., Sept. 7—The project 
to establish an insurance club on the ambitious 
lines laid down by its promoters is, I fear, from 
expressions which have reached me from vari- 
ous quarters, doomed to failure. It is felt that 
the time is not propitious and that existing con- 
ditions are such that mutual confidence and good 
feeling, essential elements of success, cannot at 
this time be secured. The opinion is expressed, 
and candor compels the admission that in this 
opinion I concur, that the time and labor and 
talent now being devoted to the prosecution of 
this project might be much more profitably 
employed in seeking to enlarge the potentialities 
of the Insurance Exchange and widen the scope 
of its usefulness. Members of the profession 
with whom I have discussed this subject feel 
that much more benefit would accrue to the 
profession and its members from a well directed 
and sustained move to bring about a more gen- 
eral and orthodox observance of correct prac- 
tices than the organization of any sort of 
social club. 

There is no doubt that the tide of unrest 
and discontent is rising and if not checked it 
will inevitably lead to demoralization. Human 
patience has limits, but when it bursts through 
these limits the disorder which follows is com- 
mensurate with the strain to which patience 
has been subjected. The ranks of the bush- 
whackers is swelling daily and the road of the 
righteous becoming more and more rocky and 
difficult. 

The Insurance Exchange has done splendid 
work and by its work has proved its value. But 
it must be admitted that there is much which 
might be done to lift the business to a higher 
plane than that on which it stands at present, 
which is very much higher than that upon which 
it stood when the Insurance Exchange was 
organized and began to function. To the work 
of bringing about a condition under which the 
nefarious activities of the bushwhackers would 
be curtailed and reduced to a condition of happy 
innocuousness the Exchange should quietly but 
firmly and actively address itself and the organ- 
ization of a social club should be made to wait 
upon the accomplishment of something tangible 
in that direction. 

O’HaGeErTy. 
State Firemens Association Meet 

RicHMoND, VA., Sept. 6.—The State Fire- 
mens Association of Virginia met in annual 
convention for three days last week at Fred- 
ericksburg. The parade, in which over 700 per- 
sons and a number of automobiles and several 
bands, including a marine band from Quantico 
Post participated, was a feature of the con- 





vention. 


WM. G. ARMSTRONG PROMOTED 
Becomes Vice-President of National Lib- 
erty—Advancement Richly Deserved 

William G. Armstrong was made vice-presi- 
dent of the National Liberty Insurance Com- 
pany of America on September 5 by the board 
of directors, having come to the National Lib- 
erty in February, 1922, prior to which he had 
been with the National Union of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for twenty-one years. 

Mr. Armstrong’s experience, gained from an 
intimate knowledge of conditions on the ground, 
embraces all branches of the fire insurance busi- 
ness. He is a capable and conservative under- 
writer and enjoys a wide acquaintance from 
coast to coast. 

Mr. Armstrong is a strong factor in the pres- 
ent progressive management of the National 





Ww. G. ARMSTRONG 


Vice-President, National Liberty Insurance 


Company of America 


Liberty. He is an indefatigable worker, loyal 
to the company and to the organization, and 
his promotion is fully merited and is in recog- 
nition of high-grade constructive work per- 
formed for the National Liberty. 


Will Start Course in Letter Writing 

The National Life of the U. S. A. will start 
in its casualty department a course in letter 
Dr. W. A. Granville, who 
is in charge of the company’s educational de- 
partment, will conduct the course. 

All heads of departments and others who are 
handling correspondence will take the course, 
which will last about one month. 


writing this week. 


The New York Indemnity Company, New 
York, has just been licensed to do business in 
the State of Texas. 








Has paid losses for 
over 50 years 


J. HARRIS LENKER, President 





City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 


Organized 1870 
Cash Capital $600,000 


A strong, conservative Company, noted for 
fair and prompt adjustment of losses 


A. F. 


» O’DANIEL, Secretary and Underwriting Manager. 
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FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


rat HA MPTON ROADS 
FIRE «» MARINE 
Insurance Company 


~ NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Address Home Office Fer Agency Connection 


HENRY G. BARBEE JAMES A. BLAINEY GEORGE A. Morin, 


President Vice-Pres. and Managing Under. 
Secretary Fire Dept. 
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Wilmer L. Moore, President Robert F. Moore, Secretary 


WANTED—GENERAL AGENTS. Weare enter- 
ing Tennessee and Texas and are prepared to give 
general agent’s contract to responsible parties. Only 
men of experience, proven success, character and some 
financial worth, possessing executive ability and 
initiative need apply. 


The Southern States Life Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 





. Service Financial Stability Non-Technical Contracts 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTp, 
OF LONDON 


THE PIONEER AND LEADING LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER 
AND FLY WHEEL, ACCIDENT, HEALTH, 
FIDELITY, SURETY, BURGLARY AND 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


SAMUEL APPLETON 


United States Manager 
33 Broad Street, Boston 


Dwight & Hilles Resident Mgrs. for N. Y. State 120 William Street, N. Y. 
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Jefferson Standard 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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A VALUABLE BOOK 


MARINE INSURANCE 
By Solomon S. Huebner, 


Professor of Insurance and Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


This clearly written and comprehensive work 
treats of 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN MARINE 
INSURANCE AND ITS FUNCTIONS; TYPES 
OF UNDERWRITERS AND POLICIES; AN- 
ALYSIS OF CONTRACTS AND PERILS 
COVERED; AVERAGE; LOSSES; 
CARGO AND FREIGHT INSUR= 
ANCE, ETC.—WITH FORMS 


PRICE, $3.00 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WiLLiam STREET 
INBURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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The Liberty Fire 


Insurance Co. 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Over a million in assets and 
enjoying PROSPERITY, 
CONFIDENCE, PRESTIGE 
and SUCCESS. All due to 
unselfish management; to fair- 
ness and liberality in writ- 
ing Fire, Tornado and Auto- 
mobile Insurance. 











THE LIBERTY FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


J. C. BARDWELL, President 








“Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


J.D. C. MILLER, Secretary 


Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital.......... $ 800,000 

Surplus to Policy 
Holders...... . 1,514,962 

ae 3,806,949 














FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 





Program Arranged for International 
Fire Prevention Congress 





UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES TO 
EXHIBIT 





Topics and Speakers Promise Great Things 
—Seventy-first Regiment Armory to 
Be Staged 


Arrangements are nearing completion for the 
International Fire Prevention Congress to be 
held at the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, 
New York city, from October 8 to 13. The 
congress will be of value to builders and con- 
tractors as well as to the general public. Un- 
cerwriters Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, have 
planned an extensive exhibit. 

The following is a list of the probable speak- 
ers and their topics: 


“Fire Safety as a Credit Item,” W. W. Orr, 
assistant secretary, the National Association of 
Credit Men, and editor of the Credit Monthly. 

“The Relation Between Fire Insurance and 
lire Prevention” (for United States), W. E. 
Mallalieu, general manager, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; (for Canada), J. Grove 
Smith, fire commissioner, Ottawa. 

“Who Pays the Fire Loss?” F. H. Went- 
worth, secretary and treasurer, National Fire 
Protection Association, Boston. 

“The Underwriters Laboratories Work in 
Fire Prevention,” an official of Underwriters 
Lahoratories, Chicago. 

“The Work of the N. F. P. A.,” H. O. 
Lacount, Associated Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies; president, National Fire 
Protection Association. 

“Preventing Fires Through Good Housekeep- 
ing,’ Geo. F. Lewis, deputy fire marshal, 
Toronto. 

“Safeguarding Electricity,’ Dana _ Pierce, 
vice-president, Underwriters Laboratories, Chi- 
rago. 

“Heating and Ventilating Without Fire 
Hazards,” P. J. Dougherty, Heating and Ven- 
tilating Association. 

“Safe Gas Installations,” R. S. Doull, Con- 
solidated Gas Co., New York city. 

“Use of Fuel Oils, Industrial Plants, Marine 
Purposes, Mercantiles, Offices Buildings and 
Dwellings,’ Dr. Van H. Manning, secretary, 
American Petroleum Institute, New York city. 

‘Hazardous Materials,” Dr. C. L. Reese, 
director chemical department, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

“Mysterious Explosions,” David J. Price, 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

“Protection Against Lightning,” A. M. 
Schoen. chief engineer, South Eastern Under- 
writers Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

“Criminal Fires,” F. R. Morgaridge, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, New York city. 

“Fiehting Fires with Building Codes,” 
Rudolph Miller, consulting engineer, formerly 
superintendent of buildings, New York city. 

“Fire Stopping in Dwellings,’ D. F. Hoit- 
man, consulting engineer, Association of Lum- 
her Manufacturers, Washington, D. C. 

“The Architect’s Obligation” (probably), W. 
O. Ludlow, Ludlow & Peabody, New York city. 

“Protection of Documents and Valuable Rec- 
ords from Fire,” H. P. Weaver, general man- 
ager, Independence Bureau, Philadelphia. 

“Fire Protection and Water Supplies” (prob- 
ably), John R. Freeman, president, Manufac- 
turers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Prov- 
idence. 

“Factory Fire Prevention and 
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Protection” 


(probably), E. V. French, vice-president, Ark- 
wright Mutual Insurance Company, Boston. 

“The Merchant’s Relation to the Fire Waste 
Problem,” Geo. Elliott, fire marshal, City Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

“Are Fire Departments Preventing Fires?” 
John Kenlon, fire chief, New York city Fire 
Department. 

“Automatic Fire Control,” Henry A. Fiske, 
manager, inspection and service department, 
Grinnell Co., Providence. 

“First Aid Equipment,” Fire Chief Howard 
Stanton, Norwich, Conn. 

“Safeguarding Life from Fire in Public In- 
stitutions,” H. Walter Forster, vice-president, 
Independence Bureau, Philadelphia. 

“Protecting Forests and Crops from Destruc- 
tion by Fire,” an official of Bureau of Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Calling for Help at Time of Fire,” a promi- 
rent authority on signals. 

“Keeping Tab on Fire Hazards,” F. J. T. 
Stewart, superintendent, New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, New York city. 

“The Menace of the ‘Black Block,” George 
W. Booth, chief engineer, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, New York city. 

“Educating the Child in Fire Prevention— 
Child Life Loss by Fire,” a representative of 
the National Safety Council. 

“Tabor’s Natural Interest in Fire Prevention” 
(probably), Samuel E. Gompers, American 
Federation of Labor. 

“Fire Prevention and National Prosperity” 
(probably), Julius H. Barnes, president, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
BEE. 

“The Insurance Agent’s Part in Fire Pre- 
vention.” Frank R. Bell, president, National 
Association of Insurance Agents, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

“Personal Liability Laws to Curb Fire 
Waste,” Ralph E. Richman, editor, “Fire Pro- 
tection.” Cincinnati. 

“Boy Scouts as Fire Preventionists,” J. E. 
West, chief scout executive, Boy Scouts of 
America, New York city. 

“Fire Waste Problem Is Everyone’s Job,” 
vT Alfred Fleming, director of conservation, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters: chair- 
man, fire prevention week committee, National 
Fire Protection Association. 


TO INTRODUCE NEW INSURANCE BILL 
Measure Will Provide for Rating Bureau 
with Operation Something Like 
Arkansas Organization 
Jackson, Miss., Sept. 7—That a bill pro- 
viding for the establishment under State super- 
vision of an inspection ana advisory rating 
bureau for fire insurance companies will be in- 
troduced in the legislature which convenes in 
January is a foregone conclusion. A similar 
piece of legislation passed the last session of 
the State law-making body but was held up 
in the governor’s office. It will be returned 
during the first few days’ session of the com- 

ing legislature with a veto. 

The proposed new bureau under State super- 
vision will be like the Arkansas bureau in many 
respects. Insurance Commissioner T. M. Henry 
has favored the Arkansas law from the start. 
He not only believes it a sensible law, but points 
out that it has been tried and tested and has 
even run the gaunlet of the courts. Mr. Henry 
and other insurance authorities declare that 
such a bureau is a necessity, just as the Amer- 
ican Experience Table and physical examina- 
tions are necessary in life insurance. 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of AMERICA 


Incorporated 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 





This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years next birthday, 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and are 
up-to-date in every respect. 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND PER- 
MANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are 


guaranteed by State Endorsement. 





A Home Life policy brings peace of 
mind to the man who loves his family. 











Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice Pres. 


Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 
E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Security Life Insurance Company 





OF AMERICA 
O. W. JOHNSON, President 
ROOKERY CHICAGO 
es A Ee Ee $46,000,000 
RIL COLT ETO LAL LEI ER ere ees 5,137,208 
Payments to Policyholders Since Organization.................... 4,065 756 





Write for explanation of our new Ordinary and 20 Pay 
Endowment at 85, which contain privileges never before included 
in Ordinary and 20 Payment policies and which make them the 
most desirable Ordinary and 20 Payment policies ever issued. 











OPENINGS FOR GENERAL AGENTS AND MANAGERS IN SIXTEEN STATES 
Address, S. W. Goss, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies. 
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BURGLARY 

Verdict of jury is excessive: where the 
policy so provides, plaintiff must establish 
his loss by books and accounts kept in such 
a manner that the amount of loss may be 
accurately determined. 

Plaintiff? carried a policy of burglary insur- 
ance and brought this action to recover for an 
alleged loss hy burglary. One of the “special 
agreements” in the policy provided as follows: 
“The corporation shall not be liable unless 
hooks and accounts are kept by the assured in 
such manner that the exact amount of loss may 
he accurately determined therefrom by the 
corporation.” 

The plaintiff carried in stock at the time of 
burglary a large amount of furs. Entrance 
was effected by breaking the glass door of the 
store and this noise aroused the attention of a 
nearby policeman who immediately ran toward 
the store. The two burglars were both shot as 
they emerged from the door with their arms 
full of furs and part of the furs were aban- 
doned on the street in their escape. Both of 
the wounded burglars were later arrested and 
convicted of robbery. The value of the furs 
recovered in the street at time of the burglary 
totaled $248 and other furs were recovered 
from the burglars later in an amount of $345, 
making a total recovery of $593. Total inven- 
tory of plaintiff's furs taken two weeks before 
the loss was $6,422.50. The jury found the 
plaintiff's loss to be $2,548.35 and judgment was 
entered accordingly. 

On appeal it was held that so large a loss 
under the circumstances does not seem reason- 
able. The insured should not be permitted to 
take advantage of a burglary to reap a large 
profit out of his policy. 

Further, the plaintiff did not establish his loss 
completely or accurately by his books and ac- 
counts. The insured did not keep books in 
the sense that the term is usually understood. 
He kept on file invoices of goods purchased and 
had check vouchers to 
show payment of bills and expenses. He also 


books and canceled 
kept an order book in which to record the 
orders of garments to be made for customers. 
This book contained blank spaces for the date, 
name and residence of the customer, style of 
the garment, measurements, price and other 
tems. Often many of these items were omitted 
there any record of the 
amount of furs used making up any order. 

_ Plaintiff in his testimony repeatedly admitted 
that there was no of determining the 
amount of his stock as his loss, by his books, 
Without resort 


and nowhere was 


Way 


ing to his memory. 

Plaintiff also testified that there was an in- 
himself two weeks before 
, that there were no sales between 
that time and the burglary—and that a second 


ventory was taken the morning after the 


ventory taken by 


the burglary 


Birolary. 3 ¢1 ¢ 
Urglary in € presence of agents of de- 
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fendant showing the stock of goods on hand. 
The court held this might be sufficient in the 
absence of the above provision in the policy, 
but is not enough in this case 

The verdict in an action upon a policy of 
this kind must be supported by proof contained 
in some kind of books and accounts which 
fully show the stock on hand without being 
supplemented by the memory of an interested 
witness. Such books “must be of such char- 
acter so that by ordinary inspection the actual 
loss may be determined with a fair degree of 
accuracy.” 

The books in the case do not disclose the 
loss found by the jury. On a new trial, these 
records, crude as they are, may form the basis 
of items of some actual loss. Therefore the 
judgment is reversed in the law and facts and 
a new trial granted. Joseph Garten, Respon- 
dent, vs, Gen. Accident Fire and Life Assur- 
ance Corporation, Ltd., of Perth, Scotland. 
Appellant (N. Y.), 206 A. D. 154. 


FIRE 

Actual knowledge of an insurance agent 
when the policy was delivered and while it 
was in force before a loss, that another than 
the insured owned an interest in the insured 
property, waived the policy condition as to 
sole ownership. 

Two partners owned a stock of merchandise, 
situated at Cooper, Tex., on August 25, 1920. 
The defendant issued to Davis, one of the part- 
ners, a policy of insurance against loss by fire 
for $2500 on this stock of merchandise. The 
policy provided that it should be void in case 
the assured named in it should not be the sole 
and unconditional owner. 

After a fire damaging the merchandise, the 
two partners commenced an action against the 
insurance company, which defended on the 
ground that the policy was issued solely to 
Davis and not to the partnership, and that as 
Davis was not the sole and unconditional 
owner the policy was void. The jury found 
that the defendant’s agent knew at the time the 
policy was issued that both partners were 
owners of the goods insured, and that he issued 
and delivered the policy and received the pre- 
mium with such knowledge and that there- 
fore the defendant was estopped from alleging 
that the policy was void so far as the question 
of ownership was concerned. 

Several witnesses, on the trial, testified that 
the agent knew that Davis was not the sole 
owner and that his partner owned an interest 
in the stock of merchandise. The partner of 
the assured testified that he owned two-thirds 
of the business, although the store was run un- 
der the name of Davis. He also said that the 
agent had seen him in the store a number of 
times and that he had told the agent he was 
a part owner. He further said that this joint 
ownership was generally known among mer- 
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By Joseph @. Seller of the New York Bar 


chants, business men and others and that he 
had never at any time made an effort to con- 
ceal his partnership interest. 

It was admitted on the trial that the company 
had suffered no injury by reason of the policy 
heing made out in the name of Davis and that 
the policy would have been issued as readily 
to the two partners as it was to Davis alone. 

On appeal, it was held that the proof was 
sufficient to show that the agent had knowledge 
of the true ownership at time of delivery of 
policy and that he acted within the scope of 
his authority in waiving the provisions as to 
sole and unconditional ownership. There was 
no concealment and no misrepresentation by 
the plaintiffs and the policy would have been 
issued as readily with two names as with one. 

Judgment for plaintiff is affirmed. Spring- 
field Fire and Marine Ins. Co. vs. Davis et al. 
(Court of Civil Appeal of Texas), 252 S. W. 
S62. 

LIFE 

Facts falsely asserted or wrongfully sup- 
pressed by applicant are material if insur- 
er’s knowledge or ignorance thereof would 
naturally affect its judgment. The policy 
will be avoided by false and material state- 
ments made and accepted as inducements 
thereto, irrespective of fraud. 

This action was brought to set aside an 
insurance policy in plaintiff company on the 
ground that the same was procured by misrep- 
resentations that were false, fraudulent and 
material in various particulars. 

From the evidence submitted on trial, it 
clearly appeared that in the application for the 
insurance policy the insured then stated that he 
never had spitting of blood, and that he had 
never had Spanish influenza, and that both 
statements were false. The jury so found, 
but also found that there was no fraud and that 
the policy was not obtained by means of false 
and fraudulent representations or concealments, 
as alleged in the complaint. The trial judge 
gave judgment on this verdict, that the policy 
in question be surrendered and canceled. 

On appeal, judgment was affirmed. It is not 
necessary that fraud be established and the con- 
tract will be voided if statements are made 
and accepted as inducements to the contract 
which are false and material. Spitting of 
blood is always regarded as a serious symptom 
and frequently indicates the presence of tuber- 
culosis—Spanish influenza has a tendency to 
weaken an individual and makes it more likely 
that he will succumb to an attack of serious 
illness. Such a disease would naturally call 
for a fuller investigation of the case—and in 
the opinion of the court, both statements should 
be regarded as material and therefore the pol- 
icy was properly set aside and canceled. 

The rule that where a policy is delivered un- 
qualifiedly on payment of the first premium, 
there is a completed contract, and the parties 
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CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
Insurance a Specialty 


75 Maiden Lane New York City 
Telephone Beekman 3461 





ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 






























Prominent Agents and Brokers 








FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Hume Mansur Bldg. 
Hubbell Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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: PAUL L. WOOLSTON ! Bie 
GEORGE B. BUCK 
HARRY C. LANDWEHR INSURANCE EXAMINER, ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Punds 











25 FRANKFORT ST. NEW YORK 
' T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 











LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc.. New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 
American Eagle Auto- National Union 








New Amsterdam 





mobile-Hartford  National-Hartford _ Casualty Co. 
American Equitable Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 
British-Amer. As- writers of America 
surance Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 
Fidehity-Phenix  _ 
Insurance Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 





JULIAN C. HARVEY, F.A.1.A. 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING’ ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















3 Cedar St. New York 








JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


JAS. R. COTHRAN 


Associate 


322 HURT BLDG ATLANTA, GA. 




















Actuarial 






















FACKLER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. 8. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, PF. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, PF. A. S. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 

50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 





Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA, 





nee 





F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 

















FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Insurance Exchange Bldg., Suite 948-949 
DES MOINES, IOWA 












MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 














A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 


THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, Inc. 


‘Life Insurance Service’’ 


10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 





















WOODWARD & FONDILLER 


Joseph H. Woodward, F. A. S. 
Richard Fondiller, 
Member of the New York Bar 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Examinations and Audits in all Branches of Insurance 


43 Cedar Street, New York 








W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 


78 FULTON ST. 25 FRANKFORT ST. 
NEW YORK 


— Sa re 












ABB LANDIS 


Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 


CLARENCE L. ALFORD 


Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D.C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N.W. Independent Life Building 








SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 


Successors to 
Marcus Gunn, Consulting Actuary 











W. B. YOUNG 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
AND ACCOUNTANT 


D. R. McClurg, Associate 














430 Peters Trust Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 











Consulting Engineers 





— 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO 
Telephone, Harrison, 3384 











JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.I.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








FREDERICK A. WALDRON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Designer of 
HOME OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Full Architectural and Engineering 
Services Available 





37 WALL ST. Tel. HANOVER 6718 NEW YORK,N. Y. 


—— oa 
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Insurance Attorney 








Tel. Rittenhouse 2289=90. 


ACCIDENT ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
1318 Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 
Frank R. Ambler, Gen. Mgr. 


d Investigators and Adjusters—Lia- 
Ee ate Damage, Collision, Auto, Fire, 
and Theft, Burglary, Plate Glass, Compenaation. 











ae 








Adjuster 








Tel. Mulberry 2613 
NEW JERSEY CLAIMS 
Investigated and adjusted. All lines handled. 


ration and quick results. Thoroughly 
sanvaseust New York and Connecticut. 


J. L. CHEREPY 


Newark, N. J. 





Proctor Building 














Statisticians 














= 
STATISTICS 


Annual statements, writings, can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, 
special calls and all work requir- 
ing the use of tabulating machines. 
Also overload work. Expert comp- 
tometer operators on short notice. 


FENWAY COMPANY, INC. 


Whitehall 20 Vesey Street 
7796 New York 




















Underwriters 
Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 


sirable. 
Phone: JOHN 1090 
50 John St. New York City 











are concluded as to delivery during insured’s 
good health, except in case of fraud, refers 
only to the inception of the contract and does 
not affect insurer’s right to set aside the policy 
for false and material statements made as an 
inducement thereto. George Washington Life 
Ins. Co. vs. American Collapsible Box Co. et al. 
(Supreme Ct. N. Carolina), 117 S. E., 785. 


AUTOMOBILE 

Policy is void when warranty that prop- 
erty was unincumbered is untrue. 

On trial, the insurance company offered in 
evidence the policy of insurance, part of which 
provided as follows: 

“In consideration of the warranties and the 
Premium hereinafter mentioned (the insurance 
company) does insure (the automobile). War- 
ranties: The following are statements of fact 


THE SPECTATOR 
known to and warranted by the assured to be 
true, and this policy is issued by the company 
truth The auto- 
mobile described is fully paid for by the as- 


relying upon the thereof : 
sured, and is not mortgaged or otherwise in- 
No exceptions.” 
“T wish to state that I particularly asked this 


cumbered, except as follows: 


question , and he told me there was 
no mortgage on the car at all.” 

The agent’s statement was contradicted by the 
plaintiff. 
that the car was mortgaged at time of the 


It clearly appeared by the evidence 


application for the policy and that this mort- 
gage was outstanding at the time of the de- 


struction of the assured’s car by fire. The 
Judgment for defendant on trial affirmed 
and cross-bill of exceptions dismissed. Globe 


& Rutgers lire Ins. Co. vs. Smyly. (Supreme 
Court of Georgia), 117 S. E. Rep., 8109. 
CASUALTY INFORMATION CLEARING 
HOUSE SUED 
Twenty-Two Companies Also Named in 
$5,000,000 Damage Suit 
Initial proceedings have been taken in a suit 
brought by the Integrity Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany of Chicago against the Casualty informa- 
Inc., of Chicago, and 


insurance companies, to 


tion Clearing House, 
twenty-two casualty 
recover $5,000,000 damages. The praecipe filed 
is returnable in November. 

Japanese Companies and the Earthquake 

Acting upon early news advices concerning 
probable losses to Japanese fire and marine in- 
surance companies, THE SpECTATOR’S inquirer 
received a practically uniform statement from 
tlie several company agents to the effect that 
home office reports of losses in the catastrophe 
have not been as yet received here, and to date 
the general press dispatches are as definite as 
any information obtainable. 

Initial communications on the disaster were 
naturally indicative of considerable loss to 
Japanese companies, but the latest bulletins have 
tempered the forebodings contained in the first 
making insurance interests quite 


news, now 


sunguine of lighter losses due to the ironclad 
provisions in the form of earthquake clauses 
written into practically all policies on risks in 
Japan. 

The Kire and Marine volume The Insurance 
Year Book for 1923, which will be published in 
a few days, contains outline and statistical his- 
tories of the 
beth in Japan and in the United States: 
United States fire 
New York; 
marine managers,, Carpinter & New 
York. Nippon Fire, Ltd., Tokio; United States 
managers, Fester, Fothergill & Hartung, New 
York. Osaka Marine and Fire, Ltd., Osaka; 
United States manager, Sumner Ballard, New 
York. Tokio Marine and Fire, Ltd., Tokio; 
United States fire branch, J. A. Kelsey, general 
agent, marine branch, Appleton & Cox, Inc., 
New York. 

The United States branches of these compa- 
nies are, by reason of their qualifying deposits 


following companies operating 
Fuso 
Marine and Fire, Tokio; 
managers, W. H. Kenzel & Co., 


Baker, 


in this country, in no way financially impaired. 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 


FRANKLIN LIFE MEET 


Agents of Springfield Company in 
Session 


MACKINAC ISLAND DRAWS CROWD 


Members of $500,000, $250,000 and $100,- 
000 Clubs Discuss Problems at Famous 


Resort 
Mackinac Istanp, Micu., September 6.— 
\bout ninety agents and some thirty or forty 


Life Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ill., were in session last week 
at the Grand Hotel here. They are members 
of the $500,000, $250,000 and $100,000 clubs of 
the company. 

The convention was in charge of Vice- 
President Abels of the Franklin Life. 

The larger part of the agents met at St. 
train was 
The other 
members were picked up there and the party 


guests of the lranklin Insurance 


Louis, Missouri, where a_ special 


chartered to take them to Chicago. 


proceeded to Mackinac, arriving here Sunday 
morning, September 1. The entire 
turned to Chicago today and will attend the 


final I'riday, of the National 


party re- 
session there, 


Association of Life Underwriters. 

Rumor has it that the agents have greatly 
appreciated the leadership of Vice-President 
Abels, and will show it at the final session by 
the presentation to him of a fine gold watch. 


Oliver C. Miller Named to Fill Vacancy 
Caused by Death of George B. Peak 
Drs Moines, Iowa, September 6.—Oliver C. 

Miller was elected 

Life Assurance Society of the United States, 

to succeed the late George B. Peak at a meet- 


president of the Central 


ing of the board of directors last week. Mr. 
Miller has been vice-president and general man- 
ager of the company. Mr. Peak had expressed 
the wish in his will that his son, Geo. A. Peak, 
The 


when the 


be made president. will, however, ws 
drawn in I9QI0Q, 


controlling interest in the company before it 


deceased owned a 
was mutualized two years ago. . 

Mr. Miller came to Des Moines in 1895, when 
nineteen years old, attending the City Com- 
mercial College and joining the Central Life 
Company in 1897, one year after it was organ- 
ized. At that time Mr. Miller was the only 
salaried office employee on the payroll. His 
Grst month’s salary was a check for $5, signed 
hy Judge George H. Carr, whose son is now 
vice-president and general counsel for the com- 
pany. It was dated April 3, 1897. 
this old canceled check constantly before him 
under the glass on his desk to remind him of 


He keeps 


is humble heginning. 
Mr. Miller continued in 
until 1907, when he was elected to the board 


a clerical position 
of directors and made assistant secretary of 
He was elected vice-president in 
manager. 


the campany. 
1at7 and in 1921 became general 
When he joined the company, it had about $1,- 
000.000 worth of business and $1000 of assets. 
To-day it has $125,000,000 worth of business 


and over $15,000,000 of assets. 
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The Gateway To Success 


For the individual agent in the life insurance business, as well as for the companies engaged in that business, 
the gateway to success lies along the pathway which has been cleared by definite purpose, hard work, experience 
and education. 


The State Mutual Life Assurance Company has, for nearly Four Score Years, made it a practice to render 
every possible service to its policy holders and to their beneficiaries. The long years of steady conservative growth 
have been used in the erection of a foundation of service upon which the increasing success of the Company is 
being built. 


The prosperity of the Company is due largely to the manner in which its Agency Force has embraced the 
of life insurance may play an even greater part in the life of our country,—benefiting by their experience and 


taking to themselves every opportunity for education, the members of the Field Force of the State Mutual are 
successful men and women, well trained in the profession of life insurance salesmanship. 


The Company is ever ready to cooperate with the members of its Agency Force in the solution of problems and 
offers every possible assistance in their work, realizing that service to and with its agents is essential to the 
best interests of its policyholders and their beneficiaries. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 
B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 

















INSURANCE PROTECTION 


THAT THAT ‘| Mr. Fire Insurance Man 
INSURES PROTECTS | 


Travelers Equitable 
Insurance Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


your profit can be doubled by 
securing a good contract with us 
and putting in a first class life 
man to take charge of a life de- 


partment in your general agency. 
This Company recently Re-Insured the en- 
tire business of the Bankers Casualty and | 
Merchants Life and Casualty Companies | 
of Minneapolis, securing 19,400 additional | 

| 


: O. ; Di 
Policyholders. A. O. HUGHES, Agency Director 


FASTEST GROWING COMPANY | 
hbo FARMERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Farmers National Life Building 


3401 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


G. Lindquist, President 





ACCIDENT HEALTH 
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CONDITION 


December 31, 1922 





Imeuspamon Oubatomiiog. ..... 2... 6 ccc ccc ede cesccccceecces $12,005,345 

ee 5,124,053 

Reseeves for all pampeces.......... .. . 6. ccc cnc ce meccces $556,038 

Surplus to Policyinolders............ 2... oe ec cee cece ee enes 275,635 

as osc cata ooh occ 4 ee ats RR $831,673 
REPORT OF EXAMINERS ? 


A Convention Examination of the Company participated in by Colorado, Kansas and Wyoming, completed January 30, 1923 
contains not one line of adverse criticism but has the following commendatory remarks: 

LOW MORTALITY. ‘The * * * low rate of mortality indicates continued care in selection of risks.” 

NEVER A CONTESTED DEATH CLAIM. ‘The Company has never had a contested death claim since its organization.”’ 
Note: The Company has been writing insurance eleven years. 

COMPANY’S INVESTMENTS. ‘Mortgage Loans. These loans were all carefully inspected and found to be in conformity 
with usual practices. All loans are first liens and earn an exceptionally good rate of interest. In each case the security appears to be 
amply sufficient * * * .” 

UNPARALLELED RECORD. ‘There was no past due interest on the books of the Company as of December 31st, 1922. 
This is anunusual record * * * unparalleled in the history of life insurance companies * * * The Company is to be com- 
plimented on its high grade of loans * * .” 

RESERVES AND INSURANCE RECORDS. ‘The reserves * * * maintained are adequate and in accordance with 
sound practices and legal standards * * *. The amount of insurance on which reserves are maintained was balanced exactly with 
the Company’s very complete records * *.” : 

CONCLUSION. “In conclusion, we desire to say that we consider the affairs of the Company generally to be in excellent con- 
dition, both as to investments and insurance written and in force, and that the company is conservatively and efficiently managed. We 
believe that its development along sound lines will continue under the direction of its present officers and directors and that the con- 
fidence in its stability, as evidenced by its growth, shown by its records to date, is fully justified.”’ 


THE WESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Executive Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 




















49.11% 


of the new business issued by The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in 1922 was upon applications of mem- 
bers previously insured in the Company. 


Special Opportunities 


For Right Men 
Its Policyholders Repeat 


The assignable cause for this is found in the Northwestern 





business policy of lowa Kansas 
Careful Selection Purely American eee : 
No Foreign Business Purely Mutual [linois Oklahoma 
Insuring Only Males No Brokerage Miss : T 

INM11SSOUYr1 r aKkOte 
Low Death Rate No Rebating North Dakota 
Safe Investments No Twisting Nebraska South Dakota 
Efficient Management Civil Service for Agents 
Liberal Policy Contracts Clean Business Methods 
Low Expenses Low Net Cost 


vil Fi 


gE x | Guaranty 
| | Life Insurance Co. 


Davenport, Iowa 






The Policyholders’ Company 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company L.. J. DOUGHERTY, Secty. and Gen’l Magr. 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Kansas’ Greatest Life Insurance Company 








Policies That Protect 


It solicits its patronage on the merits of its services to Policy- 


holders and to the Communities in which it operates, which 


means 


SERVICE TO 


AGENTS 


The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


Thursday 














Enthusiasm 
Is An Asset 


A man may get very small results 
even if he does know what to do. 





The spirit he puts into his work so often means the 
difference between success or failure. 


It is pretty hard for a salesman to fall down on the job 
when he is fired by the assurance that his Home Office 
is backing him to the limit. 


The fundamentals of the proper conduct of business 
are first impressed upon the agent of the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company and then all the enterprise of 
the Home Office organization is given to the support of 
his work. 


The enthusiasm which is a part of every Lincoln 
National Life action materially assists all who 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character’ 
Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Now More Than $275,000,000 in Force 

















THE ART OF SELLING 


A Practical Hand Book for the Use of Insurance 
and Other Salesmen 


By JOHN S. TUNMORE 


The author is an expert and successful general 
agent for one of the most conservative and best 
life insurance companies and in this work pre- 
sents many 


Actual Experiences in Selling Life Insurance 


He, With characteristic originality of style, explains the 
REASONS FOR AND PSYCHOLOGY OF VA- 
RIOUS METHODS OF APPROACH, CLOSING, 


and General Arguments for solicitation 
A Valuable Work for the Beginner or the Veteran 


Price, (in green silk cloth binding,) $1.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
135 William Street 


Chicago Office 
New York 


Insurance Exchange 
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A Wider Field—An Increased Opportunity 


Our Agents can sell policies on the annual premium plan, up to $3,000, to 
young men and young women as young as age 2—-Protective insurance and 
Educational and Business Start Endowment insurance. This extension of the 
age limit for Ordinary insurance down to age 2 helps our Agents considerably. 
We issue Participating and Non Participating policies. As regards adults, 
we write contracts with Double Indemnity provisions covering any kind of 
fatal accident, or with Double Indemnity provisions covering fatal trave] 
accident only, as may be desired. We issue policies with Waiver of Premium 
and Disability Annuity or Instalment Payment features. We insure males 
and females at the same rates. 


OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


y CHICAGO, ILL. 
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, AGENTS WANTED! 


ince 








eral 


best For attractive contracts write to 


pre= 


ince 


i" The Union National Life Insurance Company 


NG, 
Houston, Texas 


J. C. Stribling, President J. M. Yoes, Secretary 


reet 
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CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 
110 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITy 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 
The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. y, 
Guaranty Fire Assurance Corp., Ny | 


YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
receive a visible reward. 


Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 
New York City. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Fr Hinols 


HAROLD JUNKER, Mgr. Pacific 
- Sen Fi Coast Dept, 


sco, California 

















- “THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS” 


Under ong erste title, og Fp vice president and agency manager of a well-known lifeing a 

company, has written a booklet of which the purpose is to demonstrate the desirabilit; apanle cil 

adopting Life Insurance as an Avocation. Abt of capable mig 
STRONG ARGUMENTS ARE CONVINCINGLY PRESENTED 





THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 ; 

The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE HANOVER is an absolute assurance of the 
security of its policy. if ' ; 

R. Emory Warfield, President Fred. A. Hubbard, Vice-President 
E. S. Jarvis, Secretary Cha-les W. Higley, Vice-President 
William Morrison, Asst. Secy. 
Home Office, Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St., New York 


Every life insurance company and general agency needs this booklet. PRICES: Single Copy, 15 
100 copies, $6.00; 500 copies, $20.00; 1000 copies, $35.00; 5000 copies, $150.00; 10,000 copies, re 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago Office 4 
Insurance Exchange ™ Nene 








The Company Behind the Policy 


The exceptional low premium rates for which Great-West Life pol- 
icies are notable, are based on the soundest principles—splendid 
investment—favorable mortality—low expense rate. 

If interested in Life Insurance write to 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office Winnipeg 





PHCEN | ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED, OF LONDON 
(ESTABLISHED 1782) 
AUTOMOBILE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO—SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE—EXPLOSION AND RIOT, AND CIVIL COMMOTION 


HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
PERCIVAL BERESFORD, Manager 
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WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our five-point-nine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
contracts for men of good reputation. 


“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


A. L. HART, Agency Manager 


oJ 


Home Office—Register Tribune Blidg.—Des Moines, lowa 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York 
WM. A. MARSHALL, President 


The 68rd Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during the year 1922.......... <a mcaaee 
Payments to Policyholders and their beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, Etc................... 
Amount added to the Insurance Reserve Funds............. 
Net Interest Income from Investment 
($722,352 in excess of the amount required to maintain the 
reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 52.87% of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force 
Ce ere rr re ter en ee ee 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Superintendent of Agents 
56 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


$7,369,835 


5,400,769 
2,206,762 
2,110,922 


$232,163,052 
46,253,715 

















LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 


OLD LINE—LEGAL RESERVE 
PARTICIPATING—NON-PARTICIPATING 
STANDARD—SUB-STANDARD 


NON-FORFEITABLE RENEWAL CONTRACTS 


General Agents Wanted 
In 
Illinois, Missouri, Louisiana, Arkansas and Kansas 














GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President 
CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-Pres 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


welcomes men with a good past who 
seek a better future 


Ideal contracts in a square=deal company 


E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 
DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


S. R. DROWN, Supervisor of Agencies 





THE MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


An ‘‘Old Line’’ Legal Reserve Company 
issuing all the standard forms 
of policies. 


Good territory in Illinois still open. Will | 
be pleased to hear from anyone interested | 
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CONTRACT 
TERRITOR 
COMPANY 


FOR GOOD MEN 


GBRobdins, Pres. CB Svaboda, Fecy 


| HOME OFFICE : CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





69,835 


00,769 
06,762 
10,922 








